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ON THE STREAM OF 
QUALITY 


Cotton and linen fibres born of the earth and sun 
. . . water of crystal clarity—these are the things 
from which men of skill and experience make 
Crane’s Fine Papers . . . have made them con- 
tinuously for 144 years. 

Such continuity of purpose and craftsmanship 
naturally produce papers of enduring quality; 
papers that are preferred and widely used for: 
Business, social, and personal correspondence; se- 
curities, deeds and documents; the currency of 
many nations; and the War Bonds we buy in aid 
of our country and for our own security. 

Since all Crane’s Papers are made from cotton 
and linen fibres—the only time-tested materials 
from which paper can be made—the Crane water- 
mark is your unfailing guide to paper that serves 
you with distinction today . . . carries forward 


your words and records into the future. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801 








HOW FAR can our submarines 
range from their bases? 
How long can they brave 


enemy waters? 





These are heavily guarded 
secrets .. . deadly ones for the 
Japs! For a full seventy-five per cent of Jap shipping sunk 
to date is credited to our great fleet of submarines. 

But it is no secret that air conditioning is one of the 
major factors in their improved efficiency. Submarine air 
conditioning, a Navy-York development, has done away 
with corrosion of electrical controls—making possible the 
installation of more powerful propulsion machinery. And 
with lowered humidity, personnel can now withstand 


much longer tours of duty. 


In the modern sub, air conditioning and appetizing 


YORK Aijecalin and le 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL 








foods kept fresh by refrigeration help our men maintain 
good physical condition. Mental attitudes improve... 
men even gain weight where previously, without the 
benefits of mechanical cooling, they lost rapidly on 


extended patrols. 


Peacetime Range of Mechanical Cooling 


Today all York facilities are devoted to the supply of the 
armed forces and essential industry. After Victory, the engi- 
neering experience which has helped bring submarine air 
conditioning and refrigeration to its present high efficiency 
will bring the benefits of vastly improved mechanical cooling 


to a waiting peacetime world. 


We at York, and our branches and distributors across the 


nation look forward to the time when we can spread these 
benefits—wider and farther—from modest homes to mighty 


skyscrapers. York Corporation, York, Penna. 








COOLING SINCE 1885 











SYLVANIA OFFERS YOU 
LIGHT AT ITS BEST! 


Don’t be in the dark about light! 


Know how much faster you can 


work, how much better you play, 
how much more completely you 


LIGHT UP YOUR LIFE £ 





relax when the light’s right. Check 
illumination at home and office. 
Get rid of inadequate bulbs, and 
enjoy Sylvania’s better, more 
dependable, longer-lasting light. 
Sylvania bulbs and fluorescent 
lamps cost no more than the 
ordinary kind! 
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59” SYWVANIA 


\ — CAST WORD 1M LIGHT 











INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE! 


Yours for the asking, 
Sylvania’s Survey Booklet 
—""They Know What They 
Want’— gives you a new 
idea of what people want 
in home lighting, radio, 
television and electronic 
devices. Write Dept. 5138 


at address below. 























Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 
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It actually happens...when you use 
Enterprise Turbocharged Power! 


Enterprise Diesel engines give you more 
power in smaller space at less cost, because 
Enterprise Turbocharging harnesses the 
terrific energy of previously-wasted exhaust 
gases. ¢ Sounds revolutionary, doesn't it? 
It is. But the U.S. Navy, the Maritime Com- 
mission, fishermen and hundreds of other 
Enterprise customers will tell you that it is 







GING 
ENTERPRISE TURBOCHAR 
GIVES YOU.-:: 


per cylinder 
on of fuel 





@ More power " 
@ more power POF a ight 
ower with less weig 
@ More Pp re space 


@ More power” 









a proved fact. e If you want power...the 
most dependable, economical power... 
power for turning factory wheels... power 
for speeding ships... power for electricity 
... power for your particular needs... 
Enterprise Turbocharging can solve your 
problem in spectacular fashion. For a clear, 
exciting explanation of Enterprise Turbo- 
charging, and how it can help you, write 
today for our booklet. Address Dept. S-5. 


Marine Engines... 
200 to 2100 
horse power. 

Stationary 
Engines... 
180 to 2100 
horse power. 






SINCE 1886 






ENTERPRISE ENGINE « FOUNDRY CO. 


18th & FLORIDA STREETS Gain SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. 









Cable Address “Enterfound” 








RCA Super-FM “soundproofs the air”. . . eliminates static and other interferences 


RCA Super-FM...storms can be seen buf not heard 


With RCA Super-FM radio, the most vio- 
lent thunderstorm becomes a “polite little 
shower.” It can be seen, but never inter- 
rupts broadcast reception. 

The first time you hear Super-FM (Fre- 
quency Modulation) you'll hardly believe 
your ears! For all static, interference and 
other extraneous noises are miraculously 
eliminated. 


During a thunderstorm you can listen to 
a delicate violin sonata—and think you're 
right in the broadcasting studio! Voices 
have a natural “in the same room with you” 
quality. You will agree that never before 
have your favorite symphonies, operas and 
popular tunes sounded so colorful, so pure, 
so full-ranged and so distinct on the radio! 


Super-FM is another “modern miracle” 
developed by an RCA engineer. You'll owe 
it to yourself after the war, to hear RCA 
Super-FM before you buy. 


The same kind of “let’s do it better” re- 
search that perfected Super-FM goes into 
all RCA radio products. And when you buy 
an RCA Super-FM radio, or television set, 
or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you will enjoy a unique pride of 
ownership in knowing that you possess one 
of the finest instruments of its kind that 
science has achieved. 


George L. Beers, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Engineering for the RCA 
Victor Division, listens to the RCA 
Super-FM that he developed. 
Super-FM provides greater ease in 
tuning and a higher degree of se- 
lectivity as well as freedom from 
noise and interference. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20 
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cial Requirements - - - - 9 
Problems of small business financing, both 
past and for post-war era, are summarized 
Ciara K. Grey 
Department of Financial and Business Research, 
Chase National Bank 


Metal and Mineral Consump- 
tion in the Next Quarter Cen- 
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Future trends disclosed by Gross National 
Product projections; limitations outlined 


Rospert M. WEIDENHAMMER 


Grocery Store Ratios- - - - 15 
Operating and merchandise ratios, based on 
survey of 453 independent grocery stores 

Rowert L. TEBEAt 
Marketing and Research Service, 
Dun & Brapstreet, INc 


The Trend of Business - - - 16 


Production and employment have slackened 
mildly; retail volume still at peak level 
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by Dun & BrapsTREET, INc., 290 Broadway, New 
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Lhe Cover 


THE ANGERED American eagle tearing to 
tatters the Axis emblems, symbolizing our 
country’s destruction of German and Japa- 
nese military power, is Dun’s Review's 


latest in the occasionally published “Flag | 


of Destiny” series. 

Like the well-remembered eagle guard- 
ing the national flag on the July 1944 
cover, this print is from a painting by 
Clarence Switzer, art director of this 
magazine. While Mr. Switzer’s hours 
with eagles and flags number many, his 
painting interests also include landscapes 
and portraiture. 


READY REFERENCE on Government f.- | 
nancing of war contractors through ad- | 


vance payments and progress or partial 
payments as well as by means of V, VT, 
and T loans is provided in a pamphlet 
published by Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. It 


contains reprints of three articles on this | 


subject by Roy A. Foulke which have ap- 
peared in Dun’s Review during the past 
year. 


VeTERANs and those to whom they may 
turn for advice or backing may secure 
copies of the pamphlet entitled “Oppor- 
tunities in Retail Trade for the Service 
Man,” combining the article of that name 
in the July Dun’s Review with the cur- 
rent article on grocery store ratios. 
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Harvard hasn't been heard from... 


lately, and he better not be! We just call him Harvard on 
account he talks like a book. One time I borrowed some 
stamps from his desk and forgot to tell him and he called 
me a “philatelic kleptomaniac”. Means a habitual stamp 
stealer, I think. So I tried to flatten him, but the big boss 
interfered. That’s how we came to get this postage meter. 
Boy, what a relief!...No more stamps to worry about, or 
run out of, or stick on envelopes. With the postage in 
the meter, nobody can borrow it. You print any kind of 
stamp you need right on the envelope. Or on tape for 
parcel post. Seals the envelopes, too. Takes only fifteen 
minutes to get out all the mail for the whole office. And 
the meter keeps track of the postage, too. I don’t know 
how we ever got along without it. 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-BowEs, Inc., 1588 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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SWUTH ORITATIVE over-all information about how small businesses are 
financed and about their sound but unmet financial needs is almost neces- 
sarily fragmentary. Here there is summarized a thoroughgoing examination 


MEADOWS, NORTH BERGEN, N. J., AND ARMOUR SOAP WORKS—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


of studies of various aspects of this subject, a matter now of post-war interest. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
and ITS FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


TD 
¢-/7 HE plea of small business 


that capital must be made available to 
it more easily, if it is to join fully in 
the widespread plans for post-war ex- 
pansion, has aroused the interest of the 
economic thinkers of the nation. 

An examination of the complaint of 
small business that the right amount 
and kind of credit is not available to 
it, immediately demands answers to 
two questions: What credit is and has 
been available to it? What are the 
reasons for the lack of expansion of 
credit-availability for small business? 
Let us look first into existing facili- 


> UN * §& x EY 3 


CLARA K. GREY 


Department of Financial and Business Research, 
Chase National Bank 


ties. Federal legislation of the last 
twelve years has tended to liberalize 
the purposes of granting loans and 
their duration. Bill S3487 (1934) is 
typical. It permits the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to grant working capital 
loans with a maximum maturity of five 
years to established business concerns. 
In 1938, the powers of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation were broad- 
ened to permit loans for the financing 
of capital expenditure, the refunding 
of outstanding debt, as well as the re- 
plenishment of working capital. De- 
spite all efforts toward liberality, how- 
ever, Government agencies did not 
extend very much credit to small 
business. 
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Private groups have become active 
in plans for helping small business. 
The American Bankers Association has 
taken the lead by starting a Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commission, 
which already has done much ground- 
work. The Commission has recom- 
mended the formation of small loan 
departments in banks and a number 
of banks are reported to have started 
them. Under the Commission’s aus- 
pices, numerous credit pools have been 
created in order to share the risks of 
post-war loans to small and medium- 
sized businesses. By the end of 1944 
commitments by credit institutions to 
these pools totalled $500,000,000. The 
Commission has an elaborate plan for 
studying small business commercial 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
FirMs BY TANGIBLE NET WORTH 


Active firms listed by Dun 
& Bradstreet; from: R. A. 
Foulke, “Risk Capital for 
Small and Intermediate Bus- 
iness,” in Small Business. 
Access to Capital, Senate 
Comm. Print No. 15, p. 13 


(Net Worth in Thousands of Dollars) 


credit, and less orthodox forms such as 
term loans. 

The Investment Bankers Association 
has appointed a Committee on Financ- 
ing Small Business. Various other 
groups and organizations have recom- 
mended the formation of investment 
concerns or pools to operate with Gov- 
ernment cooperation for old and new 
post-war small businesses. 

Some studies made during the 30’s 
concluded that a large number of the 
small concerns having difficulty in ob- 
taining bank credit were really in need 
of funds for long periods. Jacob Viner 
and Charles O. Hardy, in their study, 
“Report on the Availability of Bank 
Credit in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District,” (1934) said “there is a larger 
unsatisfied demand for long-term work- 
ing capital credit than for one-turnover 
loans.” They found that about 60 per 
cent of commercial bank refusals were 
on applications for working capital 
loans and that inadequate working 
capital accounted for 37 per cent of 
the reasons for bank refusals. That 
this was the situation in the 30’s was 
understandable because of depression 
losses. 


The Viner and Hardy study (1,788 














[=] . 
- ¢ & | cases, mostly under $10,000, in 18 
- c 3S a = = . 
g « 2 * * ® | 7 ¢{ months after the 1933 bank holiday) 
Ss 22.2 2-38-84 also concluded that there were a num- 
ber of cases where borrowers were un- 
: Fin | 
Use oF EquipMENT FINANCING | 
Retail Wholesale Construc- 
SizE oF Firm Mfg. Trade Trade Service tion 
Less than $25,000........ 11.3% wi 366, ae OR 
$25,000-$250,000 . . 6.9 5.1 45 12.9 1.4 
$250,000-$5,000,000 .. . a9 .0 52 tia .0 
$5,000,000 and over....... .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
| 
| 
Percentages are based upon 6,181 Dun & BrapsTreEET credit reports, July 1939 to June 1940. From: R. J. 


Saulnier and N. H. Jacoby, Financing Equipment for Commercial and Industrial Enterprise, p. 51, National 


Bureau of Economic Research, N. 


Y., 1044. 














EsTIMATED OUTSTANDING Loans For Business Purposes 


Loan Balance ee Rate 
Crepit GRANTING AGENCY _ 4 Amount Yo a Year 
Industrial Banking Companies... ........ 8 $20,000,000 12-30 

Regulated Small Loan Companies........ 5 15,000,000 24-42 | 
Personal Loan Depts. of Banks.......... 10 20,000,000 7-20 
SOLE ee 6 6,000,000 10-18 
Cooperative-Share Loan Companies..... . 50 9,000,000 12-20 
SEA cea TR ate ee a 5 5,000,000 9-60 


The rates refer to long-term as well as short-term credit. 


No. 8, February 24, 1942, p. 59. 


From Rolf Nugent, Senate Committee Print 
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able to obtain even the short term credit 
which they deserved. The following 
table classifies the rejected commercial 
loans according to the authors’ opinions 


-of their merit. However, this situation 


was a product of the depression. In the 
latter part of the 30’s banks made every 
effort to accommodate deserving short 
term borrowers. 


PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION 


MERIT RATING OF CoMMERCIAL Loans 





SOO8 ce Gti cesses 32.0 
Good if Reduced. ..... 7.1 
Questionable ........ 24.6 
Information Insufficient 11.4 
PIO. gots ops 24.9 

100.0 


In his “Financing Small Corpora- 
tions in Five Manufacturing Indus- 
tries,” (1942) Dr. Charles L. Merwin 
says “During the prosperous years of 
the period (1926-1936) these small com- 
panies made some expansion of their 
land and plant; but in order to finance 
the enormous operating losses of the 
depression years and the necessary re- 
tirements of short-term obligations, 
they were forced into a liquidation of 
assets which not only seriously im- 
paired their working capital but also 
largely counteracted their pre-depres- 
sion expansion of land, plant, and 
equipment.” 


Effect of Depression 


During the 20’s, many small estab- 
lishments were able to procure longer- 
term credits from the banks by renew- 
ing short-term loans for a number of 
years. But in the early 30’s, banks 
usually pressed for a termination of 
such loans. 

This development was produced 
partly by bankers’ fears that their as- 
sets would be frozen at a time when 
depositors were likely to exercise their 
claims. Bank examiners usually urged 
the “elimination” of capital loans, fre- 
quently defined as those not to be 
liquidated within from go days to six 
months. 

The Hardy and Viner report refers 
to this situation as follows: “The most 
striking difference between the present 
situation and that which prevailed for 
many years prior to the present depres- 
sion is the disfavor into which working 
capital loans, nominally short-time, but 
really long-run, have fallen. This dis- 
favor is evident in the attitudes both 
of bank examiners and bankers. 

“Many examiners have been press- 
ing the banks to secure drastic cur- 
tailment of loans classified as ‘slow,’ 


ee 
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pretty much regardless of the quality 
of security, and this attitude seems to 
have the approval even of many 
bankers.” 

A provision in the banking act of 1935 
encouraged bankers to make longer- 
term loans by permitting Federal Re- 
serve Bank advances to member banks 
on the latter’s promissory notes secured 
by any assets satisfactory to the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. 

In June 1938, when business activity 
was again declining sharply, a second 
attempt was made to encourage the 
extension of less liquid loans through 
the adoption of an agreement by the 
Federal supervisory authorities on the 
uniform treatment of loans and invest- 
ments in bank examinations. Loans 
and investments were to be judged on 
the basis of “intrinsic value” rather 
than liquidity. The previous classi- 
fication of bank assets by “slow,” 
“doubtful,” and “loss” was abandoned. 
This meant that longer-term loans 
would no longer be placed in the 
“slow” category merely because of their 
duration, a procedure which had pre- 
viously discouraged such types of bank 
credit. 


Term Loans 


During the 30’s, a number of com- 
mercial banks and insurance compan- 
ies provided medium-term credit to 
business houses through a newly- 
developed lending technique, term 
loans of up to ten years or more. At 
the end of 1940, there were $3,062,000,- 
090 in private terms loans of which life 
insurance companies supplied $900,000,- 
ooo. In these loans, the lender places 
emphasis on prospective earning power 
of the applicant rather than upon se- 
curity. Thus far, however, private term 
loans have been largely limited to gilt- 
edge investments so that relatively few 
have been granted to smaller firms. 
The average commercial bank term 
loan was $664,000, and the average 
insurance company term loan was 
$3,800,000, although the bulk of the 
loans by commercial banks were be- 
tween $100,000 and $250,000 and by in- 
surance companies between one and 
five millions. 

In the same period somewhat long- 
term credit was rather extensively 
granted by finance companies and com- 
mercial banks to enable establishments 
to purchase income-producing machin- 
ery and equipment. These loans were 
paid off in regular installments, usually 
24 to 60 months (interest 6 per cent). 
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Concerns with assets under $25,000 
made the greatest use of such loans. 

Loans on field warehouse receipts 
have been in continued use during the 
ast 15 years, and are used by fairly 
small firms. The smallest establish- 
ments have been able to obtain funds 
from personal finance companies. 

The difficulties experienced by small 
business often are related to the lack 
of permanent capital. The report of 
Viner and Hardy said that “a very 
large proportion of would-be borrowers 
are persons whose equity in the busi- 
ness they control is so small that any 
bank or individual who lends them 
substantial amounts is assuming 
major part of the risk of the business, 
rather than the normal risk of a credi- 
tor.” The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York found that 754 of 781 appli- 
cations for 13b loans refused by the 
bank from 1934 to 1938 revealed a need 
for permanent rather than working 
capital. 

In considering the over-all problem, 
it must be emphasized that small busi- 
ness needs ownership capital, not long- 
term debt, as its source of permanent 
funds, whether for purposes of perpet- 

ual capital, working capital, or for fi- 
nancing fixed assets. Unstable earnings 
make long-term debt too much of a 
burden for small firms. Dr. Merwin 
(Continued on page 49) 
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From: L. H. Kimmel, the 
Availability of Bank Credit, 
1933-38, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 
New York City, 1939, p.66 
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CREDIT REFUSALS, RESTRICTIONS 
or refusals 
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Os will the probable con- 


sumption be of coal, iron, steel, gaso- 
line and fuel oil, copper, tin, and alumi- 
num during the next 25 years? In 
making such predictions the author 
discusses the manner in which these 
guesses are made and their limitations. 
The accompanying charts and tables 
project the U.S. requirements for fuels 
and metals for a quarter century on 
the basis of correlation between each 
commodity and Gross National prod- 
uct over certain periods. 
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METAL ad MINERAL CONSUMPTION 
in le NEXT QUARTER CENTURY 


TD . 
«ZF O estimate the probable con- 


sumption of metals and minerals for 
the period 1945-1970 is a most relevant 
but also a most hazardous undertaking. 
It is relevant because private industry 
cannot make intelligent decisions as to 
the opening of mines and the construc- 
tion of coke ovens, blast furnaces, open 
hearth furnaces, rolling mills, and re- 
fineries without looking ahead some 25 
years. Both private industry and the 
Federal Government must appraise the 
economic pattern of the next quarter- 
century before they can reach a fair 
decision about the disposal of some 10 
billion dollars’ worth of war-built Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities. The Gov- 
ernment also has to adjust its tariff 





Dr. Weidenhammer is Assistant Chief, - Metals and 
Minerals Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, but the views ex- 
pressed are those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the Department of Commerce.—Edi 
torial Note. 
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ROBERT M. WEIDENHAMMER 


policies in the light of whether this - 


country will, on balance, import or ex- 
port copper, crude oil, or iron ore. 

Clearly, business and Government 
need information; but just as clearly, 
there is and there will be no method 
for providing it. Nevertheless, there 
are methods of making guesses, and 
the following is offered and should 
be accepted only for what it is, name- 
ly, a discussion of the limitations 
of even the most elaborate guessing 
methods. 

The charts and tables are attempts to 
project the U. S. requirements for fuels 
and metals for the next 25 years on the 
basis of correlation between each com- 
modity and the Gross National Pro- 
duct (commonly called “GNP”) over 
certain periods. Seven fuels and metals 
are plotted from 1888-1944. ‘The pro- 


jection of U. S. per capita consumption 


mE FA eS 


from 1945-1970 is made on the basis of 
correlation of consumption of each 
commodity and GNP from 1g1g to 
1944. The projections (the thin broken 
lines) are in pairs. The upper ones 
have been calculated under the assump- 
tion of full employment (95 per cent of 
people seeking employment having 
jobs) and the lower ones under the 
more pessimistic assumption of only 
So per cent of job-seekers being em- 
ployed.* 

By using this purely mathematical 
method, it is evident that bituminous 
coal is in a mild downward trend, while 
anthracite would appear headed for 
a considerable decline.t 

* The GNP figures, 1940 prices, billions of dollars, are: 
1945, upper 157 and lower, 150; 1946, 138 and 122; 1947, 
137 and 117; 1948, 145 and 129; 1949, 150 and 134; 1950, 
154 and 138; and 1970, 230 and 185. 

+ The post-war outlook of anthracite has been discussed: 
‘A National Fuel Policy II. Anthracite—Another chance?” 


R. M. Weidenhammer and Walter H. Voskuil. Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics, November 1943. 
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U. S. crude oil requirements for the 
uncertain next five years are not 
plotted, but a steady expansion of con- 
sumption is indicated for the next two 
decades. The demand for aluminum 
shows by far the strongest upward 
trend, while copper is headed for new 
peaks and steel for a steady sideward 
movement once the reconversion haz- 
ards have been overcome. Any attempt 
to project tin on this basis was 
abandoned because the erratic pattern 
of consumption between 1939 and 1944 
ruled out a satisfactory coefficient of 
correlation. 

A good guess on tin would be that 
American industry has learned during 
the war to get along with some 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent less than the future 
level of business activity would other- 
wise require. As tin consumption in 
the U. S. from 1906 to 1938 has varied 
above and below one pound per capita, 
post-war consumption might well con- 
tinue at this level, depending on 
whether a high price of tin favors the 
continuation of wartime tin-saving 
methods or whether a low price en- 
courages new uses. 

Now, after stealing our own thunder 
(if pointing at the rather obvious can 
thus be regarded), let’s go back to clari- 
fying some of the limitations of these 
guesses. The total estimated copper 
consumption, shown in the charts on 
page 42, is projected by the correlation 
between GNP and copper consump- 
tion for the period of 1919 to 1943. But 
of the total annual requirements in 
1970 (low estimate) of 2,065 tons, more 
is provided from old scrap than from 
new copper. The producer of new 
copper therefore must qualify his esti- 
mate of U. S. total requirements by a 
calculation of how much old copper 
scrap will come on the market in that 
year. Disregarding many refinements 
in technique, one arrives at the estimate 
of future old copper scrap supply by 
adding all copper consumed in this 
country to a steadily growing “pool of 
copper in use.” If one then assumes 
that only 20 per cent of the copper disap- 
pears permanently* and that the other 
80 per cent reappears in 21 years, one is 
bound to arrive at a fairly good guess 
of the future annual supply of old scrap. 

The second qualification is more dif- 
ficult to deal with. It stands to reason 
that the assumption of a new high pla- 
teau of GNP at a level nearly twice the 
pre-war experience will mean that John 





* The percentage of permanent loss is much higher in 
wartime. 
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GNP. 


(RIGHT SCALE) 


ACTUAL 
(LEFT SCALE) 


¥ = -255.2 + 152.6 LOG G.N.P. -.66 T (YEAR - 1934) 
COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION .950 
G.N.P. IN 1940 DOLLARS. 























Q. Public will have nearly twice as 
many dollars to spend. But does that 
mean that he wil! wish twice as much 
coal, copper, and steel? 

lf John Q. Public in 1950 should be 
inclined to spend twice as much for 
transportation as he did in 1938, Mrs. 
John Q. may help him decide to have 
either one more expensive car or two 
cheaper cars. Two cars would mean 
twice as much steel, copper, and per- 
haps also gasoline consumption; but 
enly one but a more expensive car may 
mean an aluminum body, and therefore 
lower steel and lower gasoline con- 
sumption. 

If we project a new high plateau for 
the U. S. standard of living our people 
may prefer better quality to simply 
more goods, and they may prefer better 
health, more education, recreation, 
travel, or plain leisure to acquisition of 
more gadgets. On the other hand, the 
harried middle-class housewife may 
seek refuge from the servant problem 
by nagging the manufacturers of elec- 
tronic household appliances into un- 
dreamed-of achievements. Even 
recreation and travel could mean in- 
creased demand for swimming pools, 
resort hotels, transportation equipment, 
dream highways, and super-service sta- 
tions; but the demand for metals and 
fuels may or may not increase relative 
to the new standard of living. * 

For copper then, the projection of a 
total demand of some 26 to 32 pounds 
per capita seems too high. Just com- 
mon sense (whatever that is) makes an 
estimate of 20 to 25 pounds per capita 
appear more realistic. 


Demand for Steel 


For steel the industry likewise ex- 
pects for the post-war period a level of 
output some 20 per cent lower than 
indicated by our projections. 

The demand for all steel, both car- 
bon and alloy, can best be measured by 
the consumption of finished steel in 
the form of plates, bars, rods, sheets 
and strip, pipes and tubes, rails, and 
other shapes. The chart on page 13 
shows finished steel consumption for 
the period 1923 to 1950. 


In 1944 we consumed 63.8 million 





* These misgivings about the future demand for metals 
and fuels at a higher plateau of GNP have been considered 
in the correlation formula used. It will be observed that 
in each formula the logarithms of the data of GNP have 
been employed with the result that the influence of recent 
excessive fluctuation in GNP is moderated. This precau- 
tion is indicated on logical grounds, but is also empirically 
confirmed from correlation studies using the data both with 
and without logarithmation. It means that when new high 
levels of GNP are maintained, the metal-use forecasts are 
not equally inflated. 
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tons. [tis expected that in the reconver- 
sion period (1946 to 1947?) the range 
will be between 48 and 59 million tons 
and in 1950, between 58 and 65. The 
range indicated for 1970 appears to be 
between 59 and 74 million tons. (It 
should be remembered that the output 
of steel ingots would be approximately 
30 per cent higher than that of finished 
steel products.) 

The only information available for 


ee. CORRELATION WiTH Ghose 


alloy and electric furnace steel is on pro- 
duction of ingots. The chart on page 
40 plots the ingot production of alloy 
steel correlated with GNP, but from 
1919 to 1940 only. The war brought 
such an expansion in the demand for 
alloy stee] that the years 1941 to 1943 
were not correlated. (They are indi- 
cated on the chart by spots only.) The 
projection of the correlation from 1919 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Dun & BRADSTREET, INC. 


se 
Whey some stores are profit- 


able while others are unprofitable may 
be learned from a Dun & BrapstREET 
study of the 1943 operations of 453 inde- 
pendent grocery stores. These stores 
had aggregate net sales of $26,751,000; 
the typical net sales per store were close 
to $40,000. This brings up to date 
the retail grocery ratios which were 
compiled for 1939 and previous years 
when such data were developed for 
almost all retail lines. 

These operating and merchandise ra- 
tios may be used for evaluating an 
individual grocer’s performance and 
for budgeting the future operations of 
an established store or one about to 
be opened. 

Since the operating and expense 
ratios vary according to the size of the 
store and according to the size of the 
community in which the store is lo- 
cated, separate ratios have been com- 


GROCERY STORE 


CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


puted for groups of stores of different 
sizes (see table, this page) and for stores 
in different size communities (see 
table, page 46). 

In 1943 the cost of goods sold by 
the typical grocer in the sample was 
82.8 per cent of net sales. The gross 
margin was 17.2 per cent of net sales, 
or 20.8 per cent when it was figured as 
a percentage of the cost of merchandise. 

Operating expenses absorbed 12 of 
the 17.2 per cent gross margin, leaving 
a net profit of 4.2 per cent of net sales. 
Of the operating expenses, 6.2 per cent 
was paid as salaries, 3.1 as wages, 2.2 


as occupancy expenses, 0.1 as bad debt 





TYPICAL 


eee 
Net Sales. . Hide 
Cost of Goods Sold.......... 82.8 
2 eee 13.0 
Salaries, Owners, Officers. . . 6.2 
Wages, Employees......... Re 
Occupancy Expense........ 5 
Bad Debt Losses........... 0.1 
All Other Expense ano: 1.4 


Net Profit (++); Loss (—).... +4.2 





Gross Margin 


(% of Net Sales)........... 17.2 
Realized Mark-up 

8 GS rs ae 20.8 
Inventory Turnover 

(Times a Year)........... 12.6 


losses, and 1.4 as miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

The highest gross margin percent- 
ages were reported by the smallest 
stores, the stores in the group with sales 
of $20,000 or less a year. Generally 
gross margins were shown to be less 
in the smaller towns and villages than 
in the cities. Percentage “profits” as 
referred to in this article are profits as 
percentages of | sales; they are not 
profits as percentages of net worth. 

The principal change from pre-war 
operation is in the total expense figure, 
which dropped from 16.9 per cent of 

(Continued on page 44) 





RETAIL GROCERY STORE RATIOS, 1943 


In Prercentaces oF Net SAces 


By Rare oF Prorit 





Profit on Net Sales, 

Profitable Below 0 to 3 to Over 

Stores o% aOYe 6.9% 7S 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
82.3 87.8 83.7 82.7 79.7 
12.8 14.2 14.6 12.4 I1.0 
5:9 75 7-3 5-2 5°35 
3-2 2.3 3.1 3.8 2.0 
2:2 eG; 25 1.8 24 
0.1 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.1 
1.4 1.7 1.6 ES 1.1 
+49 —2.0 +1.7 +49 +93 
17.7 2..36¢: 193. 203 
255 13.0: 19.95. 20.9. 25:5 
12.4 Me nS Me «61S 


By Annvat Net Sates 


Annual Sales, in Thousands of Dollars——, 


Under 20- 30- 50- 100 and 
20 30 50 100 Over 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
80.0 83.0 83.7 83.9 82.1 
16.1 132 20 11.7 132 
5E2 8.0 5.8 4.1 2.6 
0.0 1.0 2.9 4.1 6.3 
3.3 28 6 3s 1.8 1.7 
0.1 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 
1.4 1.3 1.2 ta °-3s 
+39 +38 +42 +44 +47 








20.0 17.0 16.3 161 17.9 
25.0 20.5 19.5 19.2 21.8 
98 11.6 13.5 13.8 14.9 
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THE TREND 


~~ PRICES . 


PRODUCTION .. 





OF BUSINESS 


o<«< TRADE... . FINANCE 


Production continues to drop off but the drop is not abrupt 
and the level of Activity is still higher than at any time 
previous to 1943. Employment is below a year ago, but rising 
slightly each month; manufacturing employment is declin- 
ing each month and is 7 per cent below a year ago. Retail 
volume continues very high and well above a year ago. 
Prices are steady with mild increases in some retail items. 


OR two and a half years now the 

physical volume of industrial pro- 
duction has run along at between two 
and a quarter and two and a half times 
the 1935-1939 average. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index has moved up 
and down with a peak for the season- 
ally adjusted figure of 247 in Novem- 
ber 1943 (1935-1939 = 100). The last 
figure released is 227 for May 1945; 
there are indications that the June 
figure will be lower; perhaps from 2 
to 5 per cent lower. The May figure 
is 1.5 per cent below April; 3.8 per cent 
below May 1944. 

With some three-fifths of the coun- 
try’s production going to war purposes 
obviously the level of production ac- 
tivity this year depends upon both the 
reduction in the programs for produc- 
tion of war goods and upon how fast 
reconversion to production of civilian 
goods takes place. 

The volume of war production has, 
of course, been declining for some 
time. In the Federal Reserve data the 
highest point of the durable goods in- 
dex was 376 in November 1943 (sea- 
sonally adjusted; 1935-1939 — 100). 
This index has not been above 350 
since the middle of 1944; the April 
figure is 337. The durable. group in- 
cludes transportation equipment (air- 
planes and shipping) and machinery, 
two industries which the war has af- 
fected spectacularly. A third industry 
that is especially war dominated, 
chemicals, in the non-durable group 
rose to a peak of 404 in August 1943 
and has dropped almost steadily since 
then to 317 in April 1945. 

According to a July WPB announce- 
ment munition production in March 
was at an annual rate of $60 billion; 
by July 7 it had dropped to $49.9. The 
last two quarters of the year are sched- 


uled for $11.6 and $10.4 billion; WPB 
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Industrial Production 


Seasonally Ad,t-sted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 














1942 1 o. = 1945 

January 181 227 243 4 
February 183 232 244 236 
March 186 235 241 235 
April 237 239 231 
May 191 239 236 227 
June 193 237 235 223° 
July 197 240 230 

August 204 242 232 
September 208 244 230 

October 215 247 232 

November 220 247 232 

December 223 241 232 

* Approximation; figure trom quoted source not available. 


figures the drop from March to Decem- 
ber at 31 per cent. 

There is every indication both that 
the war production is dropping off and 
also that reconversion to production of 
civilian goods is under way. But be- 
tween V-E Day and the middle of July 
these definite and almost certain de- 
velopments have had no new and 
dramatic effect visible in the statisti- 
cal data available for the measurement 
of production activity. From the in- 
formation that is available and with 
the assumptions that each business man 
makes for himself about the war and 
about reconversion, trends can be dis- 
cerned. In such analysis it should be 
borne well in mind that the progress 
of war is uncertain either way and that 
many statistical series of over-all ac- 
tivity are likely to reflect variations less 
satisfactorily during reconversion. 

These are the months, of course, 
when agricultural employment in- 
creases. So even though non-agricul- 
tural employment has dropped slightly, 
total employment has increased slight- 
ly each month this year; in June the 
number at work of all kinds was 
51,990,000, about 1 per cent above the 
preceding month but 2.3 per cent be- 
low June 1944. For manufacturing 
alone each recent month’s employment 
figure has been lower than the preced- 
ing month; the May total of 15,100,000 
was about 2 per cent below April and 
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7 per cent below last year. The per- 
centage changes are not great, the 
change sounds more significant in 
numbers. There are some half mil- 
lion less people employed in manufac- 
turing establishments today than there 


_were at the beginning of the year; the 


drop over the last twelve months is per- 
haps 1.2 million. 

The unemployed part of the coun- 
try’s labor force numbered 1,080,000 in 
June compared with 730,000 in May 
and 1,000,000 in June 1944, the Bureau 
of the Census estimates. As is to be 
expected from the total employment 
figures unemployment is very low and 
has changed little in recent months. 

Changes in aggregate payroll dis- 
bursements of manufacturers follow 
closely the employment changes in re- 
cent months. Manufacturers’ payrolls 
for May were 4.5 per cent below the 
April figure; 6.5 per cent below May 
1944 (USBLS). Tentative data indi- 
cate that June may not be much lower 
than May. For salaries and wages in 
all kinds of activities June is estimated 
fractionally below May and 3,5 per cent 
above June 1944. Total income pay- 
ments rose 3.8 per cent from May to 
June, but June was below June 1944 
by 2.6 per cent. 

Inventories of manufacturers and of 


Employment 
Millions of Persons; U.S, Bureau of Census 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 49-1 51.4 50.4 §0.1 
February 49-6 51.2 50.3 50.6 
March 50.2 51.2 50.5 50.8 
April 51.1 51.6 51.3 51.2 
May f “ 
June 3-7 54.0 53.2 —: 
July 54:3 54:8 54.0 
August 54-4 54-4 53-2 
September 52.9 53-0 §2.3 
October 53-2 §2.2 52.2 
November 52.6 51.7 51.5 
December 52.2 51.0 50.6 














wholesalers both have declined very 
slightly during the first half of 1945; 
retailers’ inventories have increased 
slightly. As compared with a year ago 
both manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
inventories are down about 6 per cent 
while retailers’ inventories are up by 
about the same percentage. 

From the all-time peak in March 
(which included Easter) retail volume 
dropped in April some 10 or 14 per 
cent, the exact figure depends upon 
what measures are used. In May it 
rose over the April level by from 2 to 
4 per cent. Data for June is still frag- 
mentary; there is some evidence that 
the June level was about the same as 
May and that the drop in July closely 
approximates the usual seasonal de- 
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cline. The United States Regional 
Trade Barometer rose 2 per cent to 
192.3 (1935-1939 = 100) in May,a level 
6.8 per cent over a year earlier. Un- 
adjusted the barometer reading was 
191.0, 3.5 per cent above the April level 
of 184.5 and 6.8 per cent above the May 
1944 level of 178.8 level of May 1944. 
(See pages 24, 26.) 

Changes in the general wholesale 
price level in May, June, and the first 
half of July were so small that prices 
may be thought as level for this period. 
The most recent monthly figure avail- 
able from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is 106.0 (1926 = 100) for May. 
In May 1944 this index was 104.0; in 
the last twelve months the increase was 
1.9 per cent. The May 1943 figure was 
104.1, it was in that month that the 
“hold-the-line” effort became effective. 
Retail prices have increased slightly 
more; the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce index rose 2.8 per cent in the 
twelve months ending with May 1945 
to 140.9 (1935-1939 = 100). 

The cost of living index (USBLS) 
edged up slightly from April to May. 
The May figure is 128.0, up 0.7 per cent 
from 127.1 of April and up 2.3 per cent 
from 125.1 of May 1944. The index 
was the same in May 1943 as in 19445 
the increase of the last twelve months 
represents the total increase since the 
hold-the-line order became effective. 
In the last month the increase was 
largely due to increased prices of foods, 
especially fresh fruits and vegetables, 
with a very slight increase in the sub- 
index for clothing. Compared with 
May 1943, however, food costs are lower 
by 2.9 per cent; the clothing (12.9 per 
cent up) and the housefurnishings 
(15.8 per cent up) sub-indexes are re- 
sponsible for the increases over the 
levels of two years ago. 

In May, June, and the first half of 
July, money in circulation and Reserve 
Bank credit increased but the increase 
was at a considerably slower rate than 
the trend during the last three years. 
Percentage gains over the 8 weeks May 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. 


1942 1943 1944 ) "ee 
anuary 153-2 159. D . 
February 148.3 Ks : wit is 
March 147.6 NO) 177.6 195.6 
April sy 160.1 169.9 175-5 
May 4 156.5 175-5 176.5 
June - 141.8 164.5 175.0 182 © 
July 147.6 165.1 178.7 

Aug st 150.3 167.7 178.5 

September 150.9 165.5 177-4 

October 154.3 168.4 183.6 

November 158.2 172.5 191.5 

December 153.9 171.4 187.9 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistica. REVIEW. 





Tue Farture Recorp 





June May June PerCen 
Dun’s INsoLveNcy INDEX * 1945 1945 1944 Changet 
Unadjusted: <i ccccae . 3-7 4-4 7.2 — 49 
Adjusted seasonally... 38 4.2 7.3 — 48 
NUMBER OF FAILURES... 61 72 10 — 45 
NuMBER BY SizE OF DEBT 
Under $5,000....cccee 22 27 45 — 51 
$5 ,000-$25,000 ...ee06 25 28 46 — 46 
$25,000-$100,000 «sees 10 13 17 — 41 
$100,000 and over. ... 4 4 2 -+100 
NuMBER By INpUstRyY Groups 
Manufacturing ...... 19 26 a 2 
Wholesale Trade...... 6 Y ema, 
Retadl ‘Trade: .-icesese 8 28 51 — 45 
Construction .....e06 5 7 12 — 58 
Commercial Service... 5 5 9 — 44 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
$3,198 $2,208 $1,854 + 72 
$3,398 $2,208 $2,090 + 63 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
t Per cent change of June 1945 over June 1944. 


CurRENT LIABILITIES..... 
ToraL LIABILITIES...... . 


FaILurREs BY Divisions of INDUSTRY 
c-Number— r-Liabilities— 


(Current liabilities in Jan.-June Jan.-June 
thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 
MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. 148 193 10,151 8,7 


Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc... 10 5 1,819 1,119 
Food and Kindred Products 7 18 221 974 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 12 13 113 319 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 23 40 1,153 2,261 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 9 17 369 263 















































Chemicals, Allied Products. 8 9 58 308 
Leather, Leather Products. . 4 2 28 21 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 4 5 164 427 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 15 II 723 252 
MERU nascedcicsucs = 22 43 2,704 1,770 
Transportation Equipment. . 13 8 1,321 658 
Miscellaneous . .......+0+ on 23 22 «1,478 394 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ..eeee02 29 55 502 778 
Food and Farm Products... 9 23 190 283 
AQDEUEE s. . cdvekeccnedaws ee 2 3 26 30 
DSW SOGe ss coccccacctees . I ee 23 es 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 3 9 113 227 
Chemicals and Drugs...... I I 2 Ir 
Miscellaneous ....... ecccee 13 19 148 227 
RETAIL TRADE......02- inues 188 312 1,710 2,544 
Food and Liquor. ...... mae 30 67 184 906 
General Merchandise ....... 9 Y 69 43 
Apparel and Accessories.... 21 33 155 183 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 4 16 15 121 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 9 15 86 168 
Automotive Group.....see- 22 22 415 129 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 60 103 528 726 
Drug Stores ....+++e+ evcce 9 16 80 93 
Miscellaneous ....eccecsees 24 33 178 173 
CONSTRUCTION ..... cocccee 47 101 1,594 1,233 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE .seseee 42 76 3,749 1,030 
Highway Transportation. .. 15 23 «3,007 530 
Misc. Public Services....+e 3 ee 89 . 

EMGGEEE 4 vacdis secceesedens I 2 461 58 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Laundries 4 11 64 191 
Other Personal Services..... 5 22 23 110 
Business, Repair Service... 14 18 105 141 


FurTHuR INFORMATION 


Due To war-time restriction on use of paper and the de- 
sire to conserve as much space as possible, the features 
appearing on this page are necessarily given in very abbre- 
viated form. 

More DETAILED data on the various subjects are published 
each month in Dun’s SratisticaL Review. For example, 
building permit values for each of the 215 cities are given, 
with a breakdown by geographical regions. (A ten-year 
record of building permit values for 215 cities is avail- 
able upon request.) With the bank clearing data there is 
also comparative data for the three preceding years, for 
the preceding month, and cumulative data for the year. 

FALLURE STATISTICS are presented by States, by large 
cities, by Federal Reserve Districts, by industries and 
trades, and by size of liabilities. Canadian failure statis- 
tics by Provinces are included. 

THE WHOLESALE price indexes are presented for a much 
longer period of time. There is also a summarized pres- 
entation of other wholesale price index numbers, both 
United States and foreign. . . . The annual subscription 
to Dun’s StatisticaL Review is $1 a year. 
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WHoLESALE Foop Price INDEX 
The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 
1945 1944 1945 
July 24..$4.11 July 25..$4.03 High $4.11 Feb. 13 
July 17.. 4.10 July 18.. 4.02 Low 4.08 May 15 


July 10.. 4.09 July 11.. 4.03 1944 
July 3.. 4.11 July 4.. 4.01 High $4.09 Dec. 12 
3.98 May 23 


June 26.. 4.11 June 27.. 4.00 Low 


Daity WHOLESALE PRicE INDEX 
The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 








basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 

f 1945 ‘ 
July June May Apr. Mar. 
Dice 177.33 176.81 Pisaee 176.37 
177.75 177.36 176.86 176.53 176.35 
177.87 Sere 176.95 176.63 176.33 
@ yaa 177.28 176.97 176.75 ces 
178.02 177.30 176.98 176.93 176.46 
178.02 177.32 eave 176.92 176.49 
177-99 177-33 177.05 176.90 176.50 
Pixs 177.34 177.07 £ ws0< 176.30 
176.97 177.37 176.66 176.38 176.29 
176.89 eee 176.51 176.47 176.32 
176.98 177.49 176.52 176.46 eae 
177.04 177.50 176.66 176.59 176.34 
177.22 177-47 Wasa 176.58 176.46 
178.23 177.50 176.52 © dese 176.48 
Poses 177.45 176.82 PF kcce 176.43 
178.56 177.42 176.59 176.54 176.40 

7 177.11 f aca 176.63 176.63 176.44 

18 176. 177.50 176.65 176.64 | eee 
175.98 177-45 176.71 176.55 176.48 
176.11 177.46 ¥ ceca 176.49 176.48 
176.31 177.44 176.62 176.30 176.54 
Psas 177-53 176.76 Passe 176.62 
176.21 177.40 176.87 176.54 176.60 
175-97 Piece 176.84 176.67 176.53 
175.81 177.40 176.91 176.96 , Pee 
175.80 177.48 176.99 176.99 176.48 
175.84 177.35 Teas 176.92 176.38 
noes 178.19 176.84 176.93 176.41 
aceawe 178.14 176.86 ae 176.36 
i<sinkate 177.90 © Sees 176.89 Pe 
deees 177.08 176.41 





+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
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Geographical r y, 
Divisions: 1945 1944 Change 
New England....... $4,272,957 $1,829,863 -+133.5 
Middle Atlantic..... 17,018,672 12,055,290 -+ 41.2 
South Atlantic...... 6,681,456 5,850,875 + 14.2 
East Central........ 24,498,483 13,956,747 + 75-5 
South Central...... 8,542,447 7,826,876 -+ 9.1 
West Central....... 4,533,519 3,592,235 + 262 
Mountain ......0ee 2,114,946 1,812,990 -+ 16.7 
ae 15,563,992 11,254,074 + 38.3 
Totak Ws Sacscecees $83,226,472 $58,178,950 -+ 43-1 
New York City..... $12,233,380 $9,348,707 ++ 30.7 
Outside N. Y. C... $71,003,092 $48,830,243 -+ 45-4 


Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 



















June — % 
1945 1944 Change 
DAO bv ccccséacccs 1,956,606 1,774,706 +10.2 
Philadelphia ....... 3,188,000 2,852,000 +11.8 
DUGG. . a<ccccctoes 320,813 301,564 + 6.4 
Pittsburgh ........- 1,284,750 1,205,158 + 6.6 
Cleveland ....cceee 1,080,988 995,158 + 8.6 
Cincinnati <..cccece 586,783 517,502 +13.4 
Baltimore ....... ee 845,464 736,244 +14.8 
Richmond .......+- 374.537 342,659 + 9.3 
ETE. 5c vencedeee 679,300 625,600 + 8.6 
New Orleans....... 395,780 400,682 — 1.2 
Chicago... cccscses 2,411,954 2,208,113 + 5.0 
DOE <. isivcecsee 1,651,963 1,583,773 + 4.3 
St. Lamit...cccccces 897,067 831, + 7.9 
Louisville . 352,481 347,057 + 1.6 
Minneapolis 713,476 635,743 +12.2 
Kansas City 459,154 850,664 +12.8 
Omaha ... 330,176 289,999 +13.9 
Denver ... 266,979 248,862 + 7.3 
Dallas . . ccccccce 577,155 515,499 +12.0 
HOUSIOR . . cccscee . 531,857 465,214 +14.3 
San Francisco. ..... 1,345,714 1,279,821 + 5.1 
Portland, Ore....... 331,998 332,239 — 01 
Seattle 2 .ccccccsce 462,522 416,527 +11.0 
Total 23 Cities..... 21,545,517 19,845,844 + 8.6 
New York ......000 33,159,463 26,667,655 +24.4 
Total 24 Cities..... 54,704,980 46,513,499 +17.6 
Daily Average...... 2,104,037 1,788,981 +17.6 
zi a ok Page 17 























When BEST FOODS 





Photography helps sell more Heckers’, 
Artstos and Ceresota Flour, Force and 
H-O Breakfast Foods, Shinola, 2-in-Z 
and Bixby’s Shoe Polish. 


... modern business teams up KARDEX 
““Fact-Power’ and DEXIGRAPH speed! 


make sure its products will be 

on retail shelves whenever people 

ask for them, Best Foods use one of 

the fastest and most economical com- 

bination of sales tools yet devised — 
Kardex and Dexigraph. 


Details of sales and retail outlets are 
posted on Kardex Visib/e Records. 
This data keeps executives informed 
of progress in the field and serves as 
the basis of managerial decisions. 


But for the most 
profitable operation, 
field salesmen require 
promptly, each month, 
information that leads 
to effective routing of 
sales calls and maxi- 


IT HELPS ON 
THE FIRING LINE 
















mum distribution. Speed is vitally impore 
tant at this point. 


So instead of being laboriously and ex- 
pensively hand-copied, sales results are 
photographed on the Remington Rand 
Dexigraph machine. Thus each salesman 
is provided with a record that is auto- 
matically 100% accurate, by customer 
and by product. He knows who has 
bought what, where business is being lost 
or increased, where action is needed— 
and he knows all this weeks earler ! 





VERY LIKELY YOUR BUSINESS offers | 
opportunities to save time and money by | 
combining record-keeping techniques. 
Why not let an experienced Systems 
Technician make a survey for you? Just 


call our nearest Branch Office. 










SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RANO INC. 
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23 to July 18, 1945, were 1.9 and 09 
per cent respectively; for the 52 weeks 
ending July 18, 1945, they were 19 and 
48 per cent respectively. Excess re- 
serves of member banks on July 18 
were estimated to be $1.23 billion. 

Bank debits in June were 17.5 per 
cent above June 1944, an increase gen- 
erally attributed as partially due to the 
war loan drive. For the first half of 
July the gain over the twelve months 
was about 1.6 per cent. 


Business FAILURES in June dropped 


| to 61, the lowest number on record for 


any month. At only one other time, 
February of this year, have failures 
dipped down into the sixties. Concerns 
failing were a little over half the 
number in June a year ago, which was 
the last month that failures ran over 
100. Dwn’s Insolvency Index also hit 
a new low, showing an annual mortal- 
ity rate of less than 4 failures per 10,000 
concerns in business. 

Despite the decline in number of 
failures in June, the liabilities involved 
in the failures exceeded those in May 
by a million dollars and exceeded the 
volume of losses in June last year by 
one and a third million dollars. More 
than three-fourths of the month’s lia- 
bilities were from the failure of four 
concerns all involving liabilities of 
$100,000 or more. There were twice as 
many of these exceptionally large fail- 
ures in June this year as in June 1944, 
but in all other size groups there was 
only one failure this year for every two 
a year ago. 

In all trade and industry groups, fail- 
ures fell 40 to 60 per cent short of the 
previous June’s level. Manufacturing 
and retailing were the only groups with 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 














Index; 1926 = 100; U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statstics 

1942 1943 1944 1945 

January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 

February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105.2 

March 97-6 103.4 103.8 5-3 

April 98.7 oP Sitting 105.7 

May — arn 104.1 104.0 106.0 

June 98.6 103.8 104.3 106.0 * 

July 98.7 103.2 104.1 
August 99.2 103.1 103.9 
September 99.6 103.1 104.0 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 
| November 100.3 102.9 104.4 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


| more than five concerns failing in the 


month. In manufacturing, one-third 


| of the failures were concentrated in the 


machinery industry where they re- 
mained about as numerous as in the 
comparable month a year ago. The 
sharpest drop in manufacturing failures 
appeared in the lumber industry where 
concerns failing declined from 11 last 
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Because to the 2,350,000 families 
in the American ttrome 





homemaking 1S 4 joy. not 4 chore. 


thats why they read the Amevican tome Magazine 
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A NEW 


* 


FINANCING PLAN 


fo see you through 


Termination and Reconversion 


to Profit 
te 


O matter what sources offunds the features of permanent financing 
you have used in the past, you _— with the flexibility and economy of 
owe it to the future of your business borrowing on a day-to-day basis. 


to investigate Commercial Credit’s 
new Commercial Financing Plan. 
For here is a broad-gauge plan de- 
veloped specifically to help business 
meet the financing problems of the 
reconversion period and the critical 


years ahead. 


What’s more, under this plan, you 
will not be handicapped by a short 
line of credit which lets you borrow 
just enough to keep going under 
normal conditions, but which may 
fail to meet your need just when the 
need is greatest. Instead, you will 


Without interference with your have ample funds available to meet 


management... without 


restricting unusual situations, grasp oppor- 


your operations in any way...this _ tunities, expand volume and in- 
plan makes thousands or millions crease profits. 


quickly available at drastically re- 


duced rates. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to show you how this plan can meet 


Under this plan you will have no _any need for funds in your business 
balances to maintain...no worries ... and contribute to more pro- 
about renewals, calls or periodic _fitable operation .. . at a lower net 
clean-ups of your loans. Instead, cost for the money you need and 
you will have funds at your disposal _use. For full information and prompt 


to use as needed under a 
arrangement . . . which 


continuing cooperation, write, wire or phone 
combines the nearest office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


Cap ital 





an $65,000,000 


and Surplus move th 
BALTI MORE a; NAD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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June to only one in the same month of 
1945. In retail trade, apparel stores 
held to the failure rate of the previous 
June, while dealers in automotive lines 
and general merchandisers actually suf- 
fered more failures than in June 1944. 
A marked decrease occurred in the two 
largest retail lines—failures of food 
stores fell from 11 to 3 and failures of 
restaurants (eating and drinking 
places) fell from 18 to 5. 

Just as manufacturing and retailing 
were the only industry and trade groups 
in which failures in June were at all 
numerous, they were also the only 
groups in which liabilities were larger 
than in June 1944. Three-fourths of 
the month’s total liabilities came from 
manufacturing failures. And most of 
the liabilities in manufacturing were 
concentrated in the machinery and au- 
tomotive industries. The heaviest por- 
tion of retail liabilities occurred in the 
automotive group where losses were 
some nineteen times larger than in June 
last year. 

Sixteen of the twenty-five largest 
cities did not report any failures in 
June 1945—only half as many reported 
no failures in the corresponding month 
of 1944. Two-thirds of the metropoli- 
tan failures occurred in New York 
City, which accounted for an even 
larger proportion of the big cities’ lia- 
bilities. In Denver, Detroit, and Phila- 
delphia, more concerns failed than in 
the previous June, but in Chicago fail- 
ures fell off sharply—from 11 in June 
last year to only one this year. 

The Mountain States were the only 
region in which more concerns failed 
than in June 1944. In three States— 
Michigan, Virginia, and Florida—fail- 
ures remained at the same level as a year 


Cost of Living 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Lahor Statistics 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 
February 112.9 121.0 123.8 126.9 
March 114.3 122.8 123.8 126.8 
April ; 115.1 24.5 1 por 
May ie 128.0 
June 4 124.8 125.4 128.28 
July 117.0 123.9 126.1 
August 117.5 123.4 126.4 
September 117.8 123.9 126.5 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 
November 119.8 124.2 126.6 
December 120.4 124.4 127.0 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


ago and in one State, California, they 
came within two failures of being the 
same. California and New York, the 
only States having as many as ten fail- 
ures each, accounted for more than 
half the June failures. No failures 
were reported in 29 States. Of these, 
14 have not had any failures in the 
entire first half of 1945. 





How many human comforts can you count in a 


Barrel of 
Petroleum 


THE LIST would be almost endless, for pe- 
troleum and natural gas are major source 
materials for synthetics—and synthetics are 
responsible for an astonishing variety of 
products which enter into modern living. 
From the same petroleum base can come 
important ingredients for making such 
varied products as synthetic textiles and 
soap... plastics and vitamins . . . anti- 
freeze and paper .. . photographic film 
and rubber. 

The new Celanese chemical plant near 
Bishop, Texas, is a practical example of the 
workings of synthetics in the hydrocarbon 
field—and illustrates the broad three-fold 
interests of Celanese Corporation of 
America. 

Located near plentiful sources of petro- 
leum and natural gas,these raw ingredients 
of nature can be synthesized by Celanese 


"GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC’’* 
PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
... EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 
COAST TO COAST 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 


chemists into many primary materials for 
producing textiles, plastics and chemicals 
—three basic forms of synthetics. 

One decided advantage that synthetics 
start with is the ability to build into prod- 
ucts special properties and qualities not 
found in the products of nature. Celanese 
research is constantly applying this prin- 
ciple . . . improving, inventing, creating 
new materials to meet important needs 
with precision. 

Thus, a lovely Celanese* synthetic fabric 
with exceptional resistance to wrinkling— 
or a special Celanese* textile with distinc- 
tive electrical properties. 

Thus, a Celanese plastic that will not be- 


Celanese 





come brittle at sub-zero temperatures—or 
a thin, transparent packaging material that 
is mold, fungi and waterproof. 

Likewise, a Celanese synthetic lubricant 
that is non-flammable—or a flexible water- 
proof coating for raincoats. 

The road ahead for Celanese Synthetics 
is broad, indeed. Just as they have met so 
many critical demands of war, synthetics 
will admirably serve important needs of 
peace. For research in the field of synthetics 
recognizes no lasting barriers to making 
something new, something better, some- 
thing different. Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TEXTILES 
PLASTICS 
CHEMICALS 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA «+ 180 MADISON AVENUE +: NEW YORK 16, N. Y, 
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BUSINESS! 


No employees, time cards, job 
tickets . .. No hourly charges, costs to 
distribute, overhead, social security, 
workmen’s compensation, insurance, 
union checkoff, reserves ... No job 
deferments, priorities, renegotiation, 
tax claims... No depreciation, fixed 
charges, interest on investment—the 
rake and lawnmower belong to Dad... 
No statements, records, bookkeeping 
...Gross and net are 100%—and 
sure. The partners share the profits, 
promptly put them into model planes, 
war stamps, ice cream cones, marbles, 
movie tickets, chocolate caramels—no 
reconversion or scrap problems! .. . 
What a business indeed ! 

These entrepreneurs can do a job 
and call it a day, go home with clear 
consciences and easy mind. But their 


THE McBEE 








elders in business have to have facts— 
frequent, accurate and accessible—on 
which to base operations. 


McBee can help make business 
simpler, with records and procedures 
that bring facts fast and accurately, 
fix them securely, make them easily 
accessible... For better methods of 
managing business figures and facts, 
put your problems up toa McBee man. 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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The propeller blades grip the soggy air 

And the tin gull lifts from the ruffled 
breast 

Of the windswept bay. 

The earth drops— 

We have lost the sense of rushing. 

“Speed is a problem of perspective,” 

A philosopher is saying. 

Not as a bird we fly 

But as a silver dolphin \ 

Buoyant on the fluid air. 


Islands of white in the sky : 
Make islands of black in the water 

And the shadow of the plane 

Skims the ocean 

Like the Flying Dutchman’s skiff. 


Men make crazy quilts of the land 
With plowshaft and harrow 

But they cannot scar the water 

With oak and steel, 

And we who burrow a hole in thin air 


Leave no groove in the azure. 


Jigsaw segments are scattered down the 
coast 

But who shall assemble them? 

Blades of the gale and teeth of the tide 

Have left many puzzles 

For men who find their wings. 


Behold the carcass of a sloop 
Half buried in the mobile sand. 
The sea is quick to devour 
And slow to digest. 


We plunge through fortresses of thunder 

And strew white loot on the empyrean 
way. 

We are coming down, and silence is ap- 
palling, 

The water slides beneath us like a fume 

And sunlight is a blinding dervish. 


We touch and bump along 

The cobblestones of water 

Then water yields, and takes us to her 
-bosom 

Unmindful of a thin white scar 

That lasts no longer 


Than the shadow of a gull. 


A. M. SuLLIvAN 
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@ Countless ages ago, when part of 
America lay at the bottom of an inland 
ocean, an irresistible force ground a 
portion of that ocean floor to tiny bits. 


The result, according to Glidden 
technologists, was a vast deposit, right 
at the earth’s surface, of a starry bright 
powdered graphitic mica, unique in 
geology. This “stardust,” mined by 
Glidden and known as “Micalith-G,” 
offers many interesting possibilities in 
varied fields of industry. 


“Micalith-G” is composed of many 
thin, flexible plates which, in a paint 
film, overlap like a shingled roof. In 
paints it improves durability, moisture 
resistance and anti-chalking qualities. 
It also permits the saving of rare 
chromate pigments. 


The acquisition of this “stardust” mine 


ee 


is a typical example of Glidden’s policy 
of controlling raw materials to assure 
uniform product quality. Through this 
functional diversification Glidden has 
attained leadership in many fields be- 
sides paints and varnishes. These fields 
include foods, chemicals, metals, edible 
and medicinal oils, tars, resins and 
other pine products, soybean products 
and derivatives. 


Thus Glidden has grown from a single 
varnish plant to a diversified industrial 
team of 36 units—a great and far-flung 
organization with net sales of more 
than $110,000,000 a year. 


Guided and paced by research, this 
team has made the name Glidden, on 
any product, a symbol of pacemaking 
quality and dependability. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « Cleveland 2, Ohio 





ZAR DUST wine 





GLIDDEN 
Diversified Products 


Foods. Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, 
Shortening, Spices and Worcestershire Sauce 
: Dunham's Shred Cocoanut . . . Special 
ingredients for bakeries and confectioners. 

Vegetable Oils. Soybean, Cocoanut, Cottonseed, 

eanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 

Soybean Products. “Alpha” Protein* . . . 
Prosein, Fine Chemicals, Lecithin, Soya Meal, 
Flour and Flakes, Poultry and Livestock Feeds. 

Paints. SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin Enamel, 
Spray-Day-Lite, lidair Aviation Finishes, 
Endurance House Paint . . . Gliddenspar 
Varnish . . . Nubelite . . . Industrial Paints 
. . . Varnishes . . . Lacquers and Enamels. 

Chemicals and Pigments ... Titanium Dioxide 
. .. Lithopone . . . Cadmium Colors .. . 
Litharge, Red Lead, Euston White Lead, 
Cuprous Oxide, Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 

Metals and Minerals ... Powdered Iron, Cop- 
per, Lead and Tin; Wilkes Type Metal; 
Battery Grid Metal. 

Naval Stores... Tars, Rosins, Turpentine, Sol- 
vents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Com- 
pounds for Plastics. 

* Trademark Registered 





GLIDDEN 


A DIVERSIFIED 
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INDUSTRIAL TEAM 











RADIO 
SPARE PARTS 
AND TUBES 


Get them 
there quicker 
by Clipper 


Express 














RANSIT time is lost time .. . 

as your consignees well know. 
The fastest way is to ask your con- 
signees to specify: 


“BE SURE TO 
SHIP VIA 


PAN AMERICAN 
AIR EXPRESS” 


A long list of items, from radio 
parts and phonograph records to 
magazines and dental supplies, are 
now being exported by air... Your 
product, too, may be adaptable to 
shipment by Clipper Express. 

For all International Air Express 
shipments, call Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. At six thousand 
points within the U.S.A. they pick 
up shipments FREE, 


FAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
. The System of} the Flying Cifppers 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE REPORTS 


The Dun’s Review Trade Barometers (1935-1939=100) are compiled 
under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld. In this summary seasonally 
adjusted figures are used. Regional information is gathered through local 


Dun & BrapsTtREET Offices. 
Government sources. 


Payroll and employment figures are from 
More detailed data are available in Dun’s Sratist1- 


cat Review. Barometer figures may be obtained in advance of publication. 


UNITED STATES 
May, 192.3 Apr., 188.5 May 1944, 180.0 
Change from: Apr., +2.0%, May 1944, +6.8% 
Seasonally adjusted index once again on the 
upward trend despite monthly declines in more 
than half the regional barometers. 


1. NEW ENGLAND 

May, 159.0 Apr., 163.9 May 1944, 156.4 
Change from: Apr., —3.0%, May 1944, +1.7% 
Portland’s labor shortage eased by shipyard 
layoffs ; Rhode Island’s employment figure 7% 
below 1944 level, payrolls off 6%. Wholesale 
trade below 1944 level in region. Crops in sea- 
sonal condition despite June 1 frost. 


2. NEW YORK CITY 
May, 183.3 Apr., 178.2 May 1944, 15 
Change from: Apr., +2.9%, May 1944, +16.2% 
New York hotel sales rose 12% above last year. 
With war cutbacks and seasonal cuts in cloth- 
ing industries regional employment is down 
7%, payrolls 8% compared to 1944. 


at 


3. ALBANY, UTICA, AND SYRACUSE 
May, 164.7 Apr., 167.8 May 1944, 152.2 
Change from : Apr., —1.8%, May 1944, +8.2% 
Syracuse wholesale trade 20% below last year; 
Albany up 20%. Retail trade well above last 
year. Employment and payrolls down in whole 
area; Syracuse 6 and 4% respectively ; Utica 
15 and 21%, Albany, Schenectady—Troy area, 
11 and 10%. 


4. BUFFALO AND ROCHESTER 
May, 192.6 Apr., 204.7 May 1944, 182.7 
Change from ; Apr., —5.9%, May 1944, +5.4% 
Buffalo wholesale trade down 6% from last 
year; Rochester down 1%. Buffalo factory 
employment and payrolls 16 and 14% respec- 
tively below 1944; Rochester 3 and 2% below. 


5. NORTHERN NEW JERSEY oy 
May, 155.2 <Apr., 152.5 May 1944, 147.7 
Change from: Apr., +1.8%, May 1944, +5.1% 
Barometer 19% below national level for fourth 
consecutive month. Industrial employment in 
Newark 9% below last year; the Elizabeth 
decrease was approximately 10%. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 

May, 166.7 Apr., 170.2 May 1944, 159.6 
Change from: Apr., —2.1%, May 1944, +4.4% 
Barometer dipped to 13% below country’s level. 
Employment and payrolls down in Philadelphia 
10% each; in Delaware 19 and 24% respec- 
tively. Philadelphia wholesale trade even with 
last month and last year. 


bs 7. PITTSBURGH Eve 
May, 158.8 Apr., 168.3 May 1944, 154.3 
Change from: Apr., —5.6%, May 1944, 2344 
Pittsburgh wholesale trade approximates 1944 
level. Employment and payrolls decrease—in 
Pittsburgh 9 and 11% respectively; Erie 13 
and 15%—as cutbacks continue. 
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8. CLEVELAND 
May, 187.5 Apr., 188.2 May 1944, 183.0 
Change from: Apr., —0.4%, May 1944, +2.5% 
Toledo wholesale trade 7% below 1944 level. 
Backlogs of unfilled orders absorb effect of 
Government cutbacks. Employment down 
about 5% in main cities. 


9. CINCINNATI AND COLUMBUS 
May, 185.7 Apr., 196.2 May 1944, 177.0 
Change from: Apr., —5.4%, May 1944, +4.9% 
Columbus wholesale trade rose 10% above last 
year; Cincinnati off 6%. Columbus car load- 
ings 13% above year ago. Building permit 
valuation more than double May 1944 amount. 
Dayton employment and payrolls 10 and 3% 
below last year. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 
May, 207.8 Apr., 210.1 May 1944, 198.3 
Change from: Apr., —1.1%, May 1944, +4.8% 
Indianapolis and Louisville wholesale trade 
approximate last year’s level, Indiana em- 
ployment 11% below last year, payrolls off 
2%. 


11. CHICAGO 
May, 173.7 Apr., 178.0 May 1944, 167.2 
Change from: Apr., —2.4%, May 1944, +3.9% 
Index dropped farthest from country’s average 
in year—10% below U. S. level. Employment 
and payrolls in South Bend down 19 and 16% 
respectively from last year. 





12. DETROIT 

May, 197.7 Apr., 201.0 May 1944, 200.1 
Change from: Apr., —1.6%, May 1944, —1.2% 
Detroit wholesale trade 7% below 1944 level. 
Industrial employment in Michigan down 10% 
from last year, payrolls off 19%. Detroit 
labor market changed from Group II to Group 
Ill as easier labor market prevails. 


13. MILWAUKEE 
May, 196.9 Apr., 195.7 May 1944, 183.3 
Change from: Apr., +0.6%, May 1944, +7.4% 
Milwaukee wholesale trade 10% above 1944 
level. Wisconsin employment down 5% from 
last year, payrolls 10%. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
May, 170.4 Apr., 165.8 May 1944, 157.4 
Change from: Apr., +2.8%, May 1944, +8.3% 
Minneapolis wholesale trade 2% above year 
ago, Duluth decreased 25% ; St. Paul off 2%. 
Twin Cities continue area’s critical labor 
shortage area. 


15. IOWA AND NEBRASKA 
May, 180.6 Apr., 184.8 May 1944, 166.5 
Change from: Apr., —2.3%, May 1944, +8.5% 
Sioux city wholesale trade 8% above year ago; 
Des Moines up 1%. Total Iowa employment 
— and payrolls 3% compared with 
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nothing could stop them — not even blown-up bridges. 
For the Engineers were ready — with the now famous 
Bailey Bridge Sections. 
These light but tough pieces _ Dey yp fics see: 
sets” were moved up, by truck an night. At a signa 
Army Engineers acxabied them rs het ape ate HOLD YOUR BONDS 
into ready holes. In crossing streams and small rivers BUY MORE BONDS 
no supports were needed—the bridges were simply ee 
edged out from shore on rollers when assembled. For 
the Rhine crossing, Bailey Bridge Sections were strad- 
dled over pontons or demolished bridge piers. 
How could such light structures take such stress? 
This metal was a Nickel Alloy Steel... extra strong... 


easy to weld into sturdy sections . . . because it con-. 
tained Nickel. 


q fobs deel 
(et ee gee 


Another advantage of this high-strength Nickel Alloy 
Steel—improved resistance to corrosion—makes it suit- 
N ICKEL able for oi] tanks on trucks or buried underground. 
The tanks last longer because this metal resists the cor- 
rosive attack of fuel oil. In this and countless other 
ways, Nickel is your “unseen friend,” as much a part 
of your everyday life as the thermostat of your heating 
system or the springs on your oven door. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Platinum met- 
als...the producers of INCO Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 
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FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON. WISCONSIN 





BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 
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16. ST. LOUIS 
May, 176.7 Apr., 173.9 May 1944, 179.5 
Change from: Apr., +1.6%, May 1944, —1.0% 
One of two regions that is lower than last year. 
Anthracite production decreased sharply in 
early May. Employment and payrolls steady 
with 1944. 


17. KANSAS CITY 

May. 195.1 Apr., 195.7 May 1944, 179.4 
Change from: Apr., —0.3%, May 1944, +8.8% 
Barometer yearly increase above U. 8. Cattle 
slaughter below May 1944 for first time this 
year. Employment and payroll figures about 
20% larger than last year. Livestock prices 
up. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
May, 209.1 Apr., 206.0 May 1944, 198.5 
Change from : Apr.. +1.5%, May 1944, +5.3% 
Richmond wholesale trade down 4%. Balti- 
more employment 10% below a year ago, 
payrolls off 7%. Cigarette production 5% 
above a year ago. 


19. NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
May, 209.5 Apr., 199.4 May 1944, 205.4 
Change from: Apr., +5.1%, May 1944, +2.0% 
Index rose to 8% above U. S. level. Whole- 
sale trade to 10% above a year ago in Winston- 
Salem. Farm prices high. Record crop of 
peaches for South Carolina. Employment and 
payrolls steady with 1944. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
May, 238.5 Apr., 238.4 May 1944, 225.5 
Change from: Apr., 0.0%, May 1944, +5.8% 
Wholesale trade increased in Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, and Birmingham. War-time peaks 
reached in coal and steel plants. Atlanta em- 
ployment 8% below last year. Farm prices 
higher than 1944. 


21. FLORIDA 

May, 255.8 Apr., 242.8 May 1944, 236.6 
Change from: Apr., +5.4%. May 1944, +7.9% 
Citrus fruit harvest small due to severe 
drought. Tampa cigar production 32% above 
last year. Employment decreases from last 
year: Miami slightly ; Jacksonville about 
25% ; Tampa nearly 20%. 


22. MEMPHIS 
May, 228.5 Apr., 217.3 May 1944, 210.9 
Change from: Apr., +5.2%, May 1944, +8.3% 
Memphis wholesale trade 5% above last year. 
Rainy season retarded cotton planting. Mem- 
phis employment about 20% below May 1944. 


23. NEW ORLEANS 

May, 215.9 Apr., 214.4 May 1944, 206.1 
Change from: Apr., +0.7%, May 1944, +4.8% 
Despite poor monthly gain, comparison with 
U. 8., good. New Orleans employment 20% be- 
low a year ago. Louisiana freight carloadings 
11% above last year. Building permits 61% 
over 1944. Oil well drillings remain active. 


24. TEXAS 

May, 232.9 Apr., 241.9 May 1944, 215.3 
Change from: Apr., —3.7%. May 1944, +8.2% 
Wholesale trade in major cities increased over 
last year. Wheat prospects declined sharply. 
Large volume of livestock moving to market at 
higher prices than a year ago. Crude oil 
production 6% above last year. 


25. DENVER 
May, 177.4 Apr., 172.1 May 1944, 161.6 
Change from: Apr., +3.1%. May 1944, +9.8% 
Denver wholesale trade 10% above last year. 
New war contract cancellations in area. Em- 
ployment down slightly. Carload receipts from 
livestock 18% under 1944. Farm prices up. 


26. SALT LAKE CITY 

May, 193.6 Apr., 205.1 May 1944, 182.8 
Change from: Apr., —5.6%, May 1944, +5.9% 
Index slightly above U. S. level. Salt Lake 
City wholesale trade 2% above a year ago. 
Employment and payrolls down about 10% 
from 1944. Livestock in fair to good condition. 
Mining labor remained tight. 


27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
May, 243.7 Apr., 235.3 May 1944, 227.0 
Change from: Apr., +3.6%. May 1944, + 7.4% 
Tacoma wholesale trade 15% above 1944: 
Snokane off 4%. Labor tight in lumber and 
aluminum plants. Building nermits 68% above 
last year. Farm prices steady with a year ago. 


28. SAN FRANCISCO 

May, 221.2 Apr., 211.3 May 1944, 199.8 
Change from: Apr., +4.7%, May °44, +10.7% 
San Francisco wholesale trade 5% above last 
year; employment in region down 24%. 
Increase in building operations noticeable. 
Progress of fruit crops good despite low 
temperatures. New ship construction on de- 
cline. 


29. LOS ANGELES 

May 222.9 Apr., 214.1 May 1944, 201.5 
Change from: Apr., +4.1%,. May °44, +10.6% 
Barometer 16% above U. S. level ; region’s peak 
for year. Farm and ranch product prices up. 
Record Valencia orange crop. Los Angeles 
industrial employment 20% below 1944. 
Building permits 48% above a year ago. 
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CHILD’s mind is like a sponge— 
soaking up all around it in this 
curious world into which it is born. 


Soaking up new words, new ideas, 
new experiences—all of which fashion 
the man or woman the child becomes. 


That is why the dictators fanati- 
cally burned every book they could 
lay their hands on. 


They feared the truth that children 
learn so largely through reading. 
They feared the free-thinking people 
that children grow into—through 
reading. 


+ + + 


In this country, not so very long ago, 
the president of a company that had 
published probably the most widely 
used set of books for children, found 
himself unable — because of failing 
health—to continue the business he 
had started and carried along so suc- 
cessfully for many years. 


He looked for someone to manage 
the business for him—and finally 





The dictators feared the truth that 
children learn so largely through reading 


found a group of men who felt, as he 
did, that the service provided by the 
company was not only financially prof- 
itable, but of immense benefit to the 
parents and children of the country. 


In fact, so strongly did this group 
of men feel about the company and 
its future that they sought a way to 
buy it outright. 


+ + + 


They came to the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. The officials of the 
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Bank, impressed by the men and their 
plans—and aware of the immense im- 
portance of the company and its pos- 
sibilities for expansion—arranged a 
loan to help them with its purchase. 


Today, more children than ever be- 
fore are reading and benefiting from 
the broad field of learning covered for 
them in The Book of Knowledge. The 
Grolier Society, publishers of The 
Book of Knowledge, has expanded 
many times in size under the new 
ownership—has become, in fact, one 
of the world’s largest distributors of 
subscription books. 

And the friendly relationship estab- 
lished between the Bank of Manhattan 
and the Grolier Society has grown 
even closer with the years. Proving 
that good works and good business 
quite frequently go hand in hand. 


Bank of the 


Manhattan Company 
New York 




















“Should We Use 
Plastics Here?’’ 


In deciding upon the raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of 
war supplies or post-war prod- 
ucts—the assistance of a 
competent research and test- 
ing laboratory may help you 
avoid costly mistakes. 


Edwal chemists have the fa- 
cilities to analyze materials 
for you and make tests to pre- 
determine performance. If 
desired, they also can set up 
control specifications in your 
plant so that the purity of raw 
materials or the quality of 
finished products may be 
checked routinely by your em- 
ployees. 


Write for FREE Brochure 


For specific data on the ex- 
perience of the Edwal staff, 
the various consulting and re- 
search services which they 
offer and the bases of charges, 
write today for a copy of 
booklet 21R. 


The EDWAL 
Latoratories, Inc. 
732 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO (5), ILLINOIS 


Official Testing Laboratory for 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Seized Patent Index Available— 
Manufacturers seeking new products 
can obtain many ideas from among 
the 45,000 seized alien patents. Per- 
sons interested may procure a free index 
of these patents, prepared by the Alien 
Property Custodian, from which lists 
and descriptive abstracts may be or- 
dered. 

While the patents are most numerous 
in the fields of electronics, plastics, 
aeronautics, optics, photography, and 
machine tools, they include inventions 
in almost every kind of production. 

These United States patents, origi- 
nally issued to aliens, are being made 
available for use by American manu- 
facturers on a liberal licensing basis, as 
described in the index. By obtaining 
manufacturing rights for a nominal 
fee American industry may avail itself 
of many late developments and discov- 
eries based on research by the leading 
scientists of Europe. 

Nearly ten thousand of the vested 
patents already have been licensed and 
new licenses are being issued daily. 
The licenses are non-exclusive which 
prevents the patents from being mon- 
opolized. 

Brief descriptive abstracts have been 
prepared by the Custodian’s office for 
the convenience of manufacturers 
searching for inventions of possible use. 
The abstracts of mechanical and electri- 
cal patents, covering 37,000 non-chemi- 
cal inventions, are available as a set 
and, in most cases, as individual 
classes. Separate sets of abstracts have 
been completed of the 8,000 vested 
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$ * OFFICE OF. ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN ¢ 
* DIVISION OF PATENT ADMINIST RATION, Washingia, D.C. * 
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Inpex and Guine 
to 45,000 Patents vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian as of JUNE, 1944 
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chemical patents. Each of the 33 sec- 
tions also is available separately. 

Copies of the index to the patents 
may be obtained without charge from 
the Marketing and Research Service, 
Dun & Brapstrt tt, INc., 290 Broadway, 
New York 8, N. Y., or from any branch 
office of Dun & BrapstreEET. 


W ater proofing I gnition—A stalled 
motor due to wet wires, spark plugs, 
or water in the distributor head, the 
bugaboo of drivers after their car has 
splashed through a deep puddle, will 
become a thing of the past when “PiB,” 
a waterproofing liquid made by U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York, 
finds general acceptance. This secret 
substance, widely used for military 
purposes, recently was released for ci- 
vilian use. 

Used by the armed forces for water- 
proofing the ignition systems and bat- 
teries of jeeps, tanks, trucks, and vari- 
ous types of amphibious vehicles, PiB’s 
civilian uses are primarily directed 
toward waterproofing the ignition 
systems and preventing corrosion of 
batteries in motor vehicles. Industrial 
motors in factories; power plant dy- 
namoes; farm equipment such as trac- 
tors, sawing machinery, sump pumps; 
oil burners; and boat and ship motors 
are other types of equipment which 
may be treated with PiB. 

Applied with a brush or spray to 
wire coils, distributors, spark plugs, 
and the top of battery carriers, the new 
waterproofing liquid penetrates rather 
than coats and is resistant to ordinary 
acids, oils, and greases. 

During demonstrations a running 
automobile motor is stalled by drench- 
ing it with water sprayed from a hose. 
After the ignition system and battery 
have been treated with PiB the motor 
is quickly started and does not stall 
after being saturated again. 


Hosiery from Steel—As an experi- 
ment to demonstrate its possibilities, 
hosiery made of stainless steel wire has 
been knit in small quantities by the 
Union Manufacturing Company, Fred- 
erick, Md., and the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga. The fabric was 
formed on full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines in the former and on seamless 
knitting machines in the latter plant. 

Lewis M. Davoll, sales manager for 


A. S, Haight & Company, New York, 














PHOTOL/ 


in two styles for visual presentation... 
brings visible effectiveness to SELLING 


Acme’s long experience in formulating time-and-effort-saving 
systems for record keeping of every kind is a foundation for 
the superior efficiency of PHOTOdex in systematizing the 
use of pictorial material for selling and other purposes in 
business and personal use. The same fundamental principles 
upon which Acme Visible Records have been established are 
incorporated in PHOTOdex. 


Easel Type PHOTOdex 
25 Pockets—Capacity 50 to 100 Prints 


The Acme Easel Type PHOTOdex has been designed to afford 
the maximum convenience both in presentation of contents and 
in carrying. Bound in luggage tan, durable imitation leather, 
the Easel Type PHOTOdex is compact and attractive. When 
open, the cover turns back to form a secure easel support. 
Has a capacity of 50 8x10 prints or 100 5x7 prints, or any 
desired combination of both sizes. Marginal visible indexing 
of prints is protected by the transparent edge of the pocket. 


$12.00 (F. O. B. Chicago) 
Quantity Prices Upon Request 























Easy to carry; cover 
folds over and snaps 
—measures only 15 x 
11 x %” when closed. 














Photographs require no mount- 
ing in the Acme PHOTOdex, 
no stickers, pasting, or other 
adhesives. The photos are held 
securely in the die-cut pockets, 
yet they can be easily removed 
to make any desired rearrange- 
ment or replacement. The firm 
backing provided by the Visible 
Index Pockets, eliminates the 
necessity of mounting prints on 
linen, effecting a worthwhile 
saving in both time and money. 









PHOTOdex Album 
50 Pockets—Capacity 100 to 200 Prints 
The Acme PHOTOdex Album is beautifully bound in full genuine leather, 
with front cover tastefully decorated with real gold leaf — " 
contains 50 Acme Visible card index pockets with a unique ar 
for holding either 8” x 10” or 5” x 7” photographs. Its pac ig is 100 
8 x10 prints or 200 5 x 7 prints or any desired combination of both sizes. 
The amateur camera fan who wishes to preserve his favorite prints in a 
which combines complete protection of photographs with ease of 
showing them will welcome the PHOTOdex album. Each photograph can 
be Visibly Indexed, with the indexing protected by the transparent 
edge of the pocket. 


$19.50 (F. O. B. Chicago). Quantity Prices Upon Request 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


Copyright 1945, Acme Visible Records, ne. 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
JUNE 30, 1945 
ASSETS 


- - $ 264,549,040.93 
1,084,819,982.36 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities. . 


Loans and Bills Discounted . . . 519,800,956.33 
State and Municipal Securities. . 20,304,074.63 
Other Securities and Investments . 45,907,743.57 
Real Estate Mortgages ..... 107,664.27 


Banking Premises ....... 15,401,224.04 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


BECCWWAIIE ... 5. 6. oe. 4 @ oo * 5,214,164.51 
Customers’ Liability on 

Acceptances Slsttey-6, Weta ie 892,869.95 
Cash Deposited against Bonds 

a ee re a eer ee 2,486,000.00 





$1,959,483,720.59 








RSABILITERS: 





Capital ... . $30,000,000.00 
Surplus 80,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 30,674,760.73 $140,674,760.73 
Dividend Payable July 2,1945. . 1,050,000.00 








RRRRERENES Het So 5 ete 1,806,291,273.40 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued 

Expenses, etc. . 2.11 2 2 es 6,692,352.93 
Acceptances 

Outstanding. .$ 915,906.57 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 23,036.62 892,869.95 

Liability under Bonds Borrowed . 2,486,000.00 
Other Liabilities ...... ae 1,396,463.58 





$1,959,483,720.59 








Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the 
method described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 
11, 1945. Assets carried at $649,537,277.51 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $614,218,132.73 of United States Government 
deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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sales agent for both plants, pioneered 
the development. Mr. Davoll states 
that such hose could be produced 
cheaply, but emphasizes that produc- 
tion is purely experimental. 

The yarn in early experiments con- 
sisted of four ends of wire, each said 
to be roughly equivalent to 5 denier 
and combined in a crepe twist. This 
4-ply yarn, approximating about 20 
denier, was finer than a two-thread 
silk yarn of 13-15 denier raw silk. A 
3-ply yarn has been used in later ex- 
periments and provides greater elas- 
ticity. Though somewhat harsh to the 
touch and with an apparent tendency 
to crease readily the fabric has a com- 
paratively even, sheer appearance. 


Directors—Secking better to ac- 
quaint its stockholders with the mem- 
bers of the board of directors, the Erie 
Railroad has issued a 12-page 814 by 
3% inch booklet in two colors entitled 
“Here Is Your Board of Directors.” 
A picture together with a thumbnail 
sketch including the place of birth, 
education, business background, and 
present activities are presented for each 
director. The booklets were enclosed 
with dividend checks. 

R. E. Woodruff, Erie president, 
points out in the introduction that the 
stockholders who attended the annual 
meeting were greatly interested in see- 
ing the directors who were present. It 
occurred to Mr. Woodruff therefore 
that all of the stockholders might like 
to meet the directors face to face. 


Lesson in Economics—‘A Short 
Course in Cost Accounting—and Its 
Relation to Job Security,” a 10 by 13 
inch sheet folded once each way issued 
by the Link Belt Company, Chicago, 
contains a most effective presentation 
of the necessity of keeping costs within 
bounds to preserve profits and guaran- 
tee job security. “Taught” by W. 
C. Carter, company president, the 
“course” consists of a concise message 
for employees. 

Costs are seen as encased in a cylin- 
drical container of which the bottom 
layer is material, topped by a layer of 
labor and capped by manufacturing de- 
partment overhead, the whole forming 
manufacturing costs. Next is a layer 
of selling and administrative costs, the 
sum of all layers representing selling 
costs. Above this is the thinnest layer 
—profit. 

Directly opposite is a similar con- 
tainer lying across the top of which is 
the competitor’s gun, with its charge 
exploding loud and often, This ele- 
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UCCESSFUL, planned economy is not unlike 
a small boy and his piggy bank. 


Every dime saved grows into dollars . . . and 
dollars into impressive total amounts. 


Such savings are entirely possible through the 
installation of the right Todd Burners, which 
can save you 10¢ out of every dollar spent for 
oil or gas, in production of power and heat. 


At the same time Todd Oil and Gas Burners give 
you efficient automatic control, adjustable to 
your power needs, and appreciably increase your 
power output. 


Result: Reduced cost per pound of steam \ead- 
ing to lessened operating costs and total 
plant overhead. 


Todd for thirty years has supplied the world 
with efficiency-tested liquid and gaseous com- 


















COMBUSTIO 


TODD SH 
601 West 26th Street, 


OCHESTER, 


BROOKLYN. F PRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW yorRK, ME., BOSTON, s 


$0. PORTLAND, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 


mo 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TACOMA, 
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PLANNED ECONOMY 


N EQUIPMEN 


IPYARDS CORPOR 
New York 1, 


ORLEANS, 
TAMPA, GALVESTON, goon TORONTO, BUENOS A\ 


ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 




















begins with 


bustion equipment; today there is available to 
you a complete line of completely modern Todd 
Burners, rightly adapted for all power and heat 
uses in the industrial, commercial and marine 


fields. 


Summon a Todd trained engineer. He’ll be glad 
to go over your specifications with you and ex- 
plain how modernization with Todd will save 
you money. 
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ATION 
N. Y. 


A 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NGTON, CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, 
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A. a noone 
For bullets or payrolls, automatic machines bp production. 
The Model 285 payroll machine is so automatic-the operator needs only to 
insert forms and record information . . . ther maelahe does the rest to give you 
the speed you need for modern payroll accounting 


ag. 7 
it is the ONLY completely oleh adyroll machine that com- 
putes and prints balances agtomatisally, 
Also it automatically numbers; es and counts the checks, 


accumulates earnings and deductipns, computes net pay, tabu- 
lates from column to column, prints the balance, protects the 
checks, and returns the; Fen ready for the next check. 


In ONE operation the 285 pS Payroll Journal, Kieron 's Statement 


of Earnings and Deductions, 
or Cash Envelope! 


The flexibility of the 285/ Ht 
forms or procedures, 

















il stores, and other businesses say the 285 


Manufacturers, utilities, bank 
its automatic features create the mages to 


makes an “‘inside’’ prof they 


give you volume produ 


Let the 285 give YOU vol- 
ume production. Your near- 
est Remington Rand special- 
ist will analyze your needs 
without obligation. Phone 


him now, or write to us. 


BUY, KEEP WAR BONDS 











| mentary lesson in economics points out 


that if Link Belt’s container’s height 
is less than that of the competitor, the 
charge goes over the top and does no 
harm, but if a single layer is thicker 
than the competitor’s causing the as- 
sembled height to be greater, the com- 
petitor shoots Link Belt’s container full 
ot holes. 

Profits then disappear first and sales 
next if none of the lower layers are 
able to contract. The message points 
out that if the selling cost is so high 
that the company can’t add a profit to 
it, the latter will soon go bankrupt and 
disappear from business. The homily 
follows: “It is only by working intelli- 
gently, by improving our products, by 
avoiding breakage and waste and ex- 
travagance, by working together as a 
team, that we can win out over our 
competitor and secure the customer’s 
order.” 


Ship Sailings—For the convenience 
of American industry the schedules of 
merchant ships operating in the At- 
lantic are summarized in the pamphlet 
“Post-War World Trade Routes, Part 
I” (eight pages, 84 by 11 inches) issued 
by The Journal of Commerce, New 
York. Publication follows permission 
by the Office of Censorship for the an- 
nouncement of ship movements to and 
from Europe, West Africa, and most 
of South America. 

For each of the principal ship routes 
the brochure presents a survey of avail- 
able vessels, number of monthly sail- 
ings, and ports of call. The wartime 
fates of merchant ships from luxury 
liners to tramp steamers and the con- 
templated peacetime uses are traced. 


Minute Measurements—An elec- 
trical micrometer which measures 
movements, or changes in position, as 
small as one-tenth of a millionth of 
an inch, has been developed as a re- 
search tool by technologists of Battelle 





G. M. Foley, physicist, Battelle Institute, uses the 
electrical micrometer to measure the precision of 
lathe spindles. 




















WHY YOU SHOULD CONFER WITH THE @Zacc IN PLANNING YOUR 





The Pension Trust Division of the Chase has assisted hun- 1. What types and amounts of benefits (retirement, disability, death, sever: 
d d f “ ‘ b th 1 d hj h f ance) will best fit your particular case? 
BOGS OF CHERREEEONS, HOLR EGP SG See, tae Forme 2. What type of program (pension or profit-sharing) and what vehicle of 
lation and operation of employee benefit programs. Asa financing (group contract, individual contracts or securities, or some com- 
‘ , ; bination thereof) should enable your plan to function most satisfactorily 
result of this expetience and of continued research, Chase through varying economic cycles? 
officers are prepared to furnish pertinent information and For these reasons a preliminary discussion with Chase 
to make helpful suggestions to you or your consultant. officers is advisable now. Once a program is decided upon, 
A plan should be constructed to meet the specific require- the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee would 
ments of each employer and his employees. Decisions secure the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and 
which should be made only after careful study are: economical administration for any trust established. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio. 


Ww e e 
is mi has b d i 
Credit Loss History May Repeat rs." 


first of which was to measure the errors 


’ hd ae in high precision lathe spindles used 
in machining aircraft motor parts. 
° With it, minute errors could be de- 


tected. 

The device uses the principle of fre- 
quency modulation (FM) radio to 
measure the position of either slowly 
or rapidly moving objects without 
touching the object being measured. 
It is so sensitive that it can record 
changes much smaller than the wave 
length of light, which is the standard 
used in calibrating it. 








Better Correspondence—Our Let- 
ters, a single page monthly bulletin 
distributed to 8,500 employees of West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, seeks to bring about more 
proficient correspondence. 

The bulletins, prepared by Charles 
R. Riker, supervisor of extension train- 
ing, are intended to reach everyone 
who has occassion to write letters for the 
company. While they tell how to 
write a good letter, the bulletins are 
not intended as a grammar review or 
as portions of a handbook on English. 
The program is based on the need for 
AFTER WORLD WAR ONE credit losses BUSINESS FAILURES impressing on inexperienced corre- 
climbed quickly. In just three years...as the jill | spondents and recalling to the attention 
accompanying chart shows . . . the number of of veterans that letters are actual busi- 
commercial and industrial failures jumped to ness representatives which help to 


367% of the 1919 total; current liabilities in- establish the reputation of a fir - 
‘laa edad hee Typical topics are the necessity for 


making every word count; the effec- 
WILL HISTORY REPEAT? Will failures 


tive ending; making persons do what 
multiply again? No one knows. Even now .. . 








you want them to do through the 
friendly letter; letters written too hur- 























upsets caused by unforeseen developments — ; paar 
: 2 riedly; the perils of trying to be funny; 
after goods are shipped may leave customers frozen . . . or worse. a 
: ; ; ‘ : and the importance of internal corre- 
That’s why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of busi- : 

He sae Credit I Polke di spondence. The bulletin Out Letters 
ness carry American Credit Insurance... and why you need it too. is sent only to Westinghouse em- 
American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your ployees. 

ivable f ds shipped ... pays you w - : ; 
accounts receiva - or goods s ipped pays you when your cus Food Spoilage—A chemical means 
tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write now rahe : 

: : ; : : for accurately determining the state of 
for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company of | spoilage of protein foods such as fish 
New York, Dept. 50, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. has been developed by scientists of the 

ie sacle George Williams Hooper Foundation 
Ga OAPActrter- for Medical Research, University of 

PRESIDENT California. 
The method is actually a general 

e : 

AMERICAN American means of evaluating the intensity of 
c l both unpleasant and pleasant odors. 
REDIT INDEMNITY Credit Insurance While primarily designed to estimate 
COMPANY the progressive states of spoilage of 
ik NEW YORK. both raw and canned fishery products 
Pays You W. +e > 
v cscs the apparatus, nicknamed the “Stinko- 





ry, eee 


Your 9 re 
Customers Can°t | meter,” also has been used to deter- 


' mine the change in odor intensities of 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND GANADA | such commodities as coffee, bread, 
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In every department—from presi- 
dent’s office to factory shipping 
dock—anywhere paper work is 
needed, there is an opportunity to 
save time, lighten labor and save 
money. 

Multilith Duplicating points the 
way with the introduction of a new 
idea—the Systemat. The Systemat is 
an inexpensive master sheet that 





MULTILITH DUPLICATOR MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


Changing Conditions 
Demand 
Changed Methods 


reproduces lines and text for stand- 
ardized forms along with variable 
information at one time—and in one 


single operation. 


The advantages of Systemat dupli- 
cating are so revolutionary that it 
opens up scores of ways to consoli- 
date several forms into one and 
effect many other short cuts. 


We can show you how top execu: 
tives are using Systemats for confi- 
dential reports — how purchasing 
and billing departments use it to 
eliminate numerous forms. Syste- 
mats are saving time and avoiding 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REG 





errors in engineering departments, 
in shop operations, in receiving, 
stock room, and shipping depart- 
ments. 

Call in a Multigraph man to help 
you find ways to improve efficiency 
and cut costs in every department 
where repetitive paper work of any 
description is required. Phone our 
nearby office or write Methods De- 
partment, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. Sales Agencies with service 
and supply departments in prin» 
cipal cities of the world. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, S: t and Multi are R 
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d Trade Marks of A h-Multtgraoh Corp 

















This quick easy method for making duplicate 
copies of records, sketches, letters—in fact any- 
thing on paper—saves time and money, and you 
know it is copied exactly like the original. 


Important letters or documents no longer need 
leave your plant for you can have extra copies 
in a matter of seconds. Every business, large 
or small, can profit by the use of an Orco photo 
copying machine. 


Investigate at once, maybe a photo copy ma- 
chine is the answer to your problem. 








Orco camera copies originals 
same size or reduced sizes 
from large originals. 


The Orco printer copies 
originals same size. 


Write today for new free 
catalog . . . or have one 
of our representatives call. 


ORco CAMERAS, INC. 


112 LIBERTY STREE .¥. 
i $ T NEW YORK 6, N wy 




















spices, essential oils, and other aromatic 
substances. 

This means of measuring freshness 
by evaluating volatile odors takes into 
consideration that odiferous substances 
are produced in progressive amounts 
during spoilage. The method employs 
an aeration technique in which the 
volatile constituents responsible for 
odors are separated from the sample 
under test by a current of purified air, 
and subsequently passed into an oxi- 
dizing reagent. The latter chemical, a 
standard alkaline potassium permanga- 
nate solution, reacts with the volatile 
substances. Changes in color and 
strength of the reagent provide infor- 
mation on the extent of the spoilage. 


Coal—Packaged coal, eliminating 
dirt and taking up less space than 
coal stored in the conventional man- 
ner, is being produced in Philadel- 
phia. Known as “White Glove Pack- 
aged Fuel” and developed as part of a 


| program to alleviate the fuel shortage, 


this product consists of three-inch cubes 
made from anthracite and bituminous 
fines. Wrapped in colored paper, each 
package weighs a trifle more than 
seven pounds. 

The fuel, its developers say, is so 
clean that it literally can be handled 
with white gloves, hence its name. The 
plant was designed, erected, and is 
being operated by Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh engineering and steel 
manufacturing concern. 


Changing Dies—Designed for ease 
and safety in removing and replacing 
on presses dies weighing 10 to 20 tons 
or more, used by manufacturers of air- 
craft, automobiles, and armaments, 
special die-handling trucks have been 
developed by Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, Cleveland. 

In unloading a die the truck is driven 
up to the press bed and the truck plat- 











Effective 
Distributor 
Selection. .... 


Let us help you pick the 
qualified distributors for 
your product in any speci- 
fied territory. 


* Many items can be 
sold through more than 
one distribution chan- 
nel. Very often a dis- 
tributor in an apparent- 
ly unrelated field can do 
a better job for you. 


* But which concern 
will give your product 
the widest distribution? 


® Which concern is best 
equipped to fit your 
product into the lines 
they now sell? 


* Or sells the class of 
trade you want toreach? 


* Or has an experi- 
enced sales force quali- 
fied to properly handle 
the product? 


You can strengthen the 
weak spots and build 
strong sales representa- 
tion where it’s needed with 
the help of the Dun & 
BrapstrEet field organ- 
ization which is equipped 
to select distributors to 
your exact specifications. 


For details, consult 


Marketing & Research Service 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 





55 WALL STREET 


New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 


(Jn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


$ 870,233,996 














or Fully Goensamtene) ... . cag icc cece ees 2,450,211,199 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies....... 38,439,135 
State and Municipal Securities.............- 146,610,633 
Other Scuseies:. .- a6. 0icis See 65,333,640 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 1,133,553,536 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 5,890,196 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances... ..... - 4,388,066 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 6,000,000 
Ownership in International Banking Corpora- 

GS a rN ek le De rye pow Ka x ale ¢ ww Be 7,000,090 
Bank Premises . ca Aes ert 30,416,215 
Items in Transit with Branches . eg reper 15,935,264 
I le we Bie one web RA aes 2,183,465 

TORR. 2 ho ens ee eR Le fa TA $4,776,195,345 
LIABILITIES 
Witeiatiin.. ceiscic te ee eens ci: $4,503,103,517 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $888,508,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $11,222,858 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
TOHOR secret ere re ee aoe 5,412,813 5,810,045 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
EMEORIO TH i Sees Be So crcl Sty eno aw 1,777,534 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 25,678,825 
CRD ol gnc ea aA oe ee eee ee 4,030,000 
ere 
I 55g cnn: 0:0 ae wd bee Oe oe 
Undivided Profits See see ee - 35,795,424 235,795,424 
WHE 5c ice chee Ke cae velees eae $4,776,195,345 








Figures of foreign branches are included as of June 25, 1945, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$1,122,797,592 of United States Government Obligations and $16,664,562 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,023,393,536 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





DIRECTORS 
GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Stcrling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 

W. R. Grace & Co. 

JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson & Sons 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


*REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


*Serving with the armed forces. 
































Serving this Northern California Area 





AMERICAN TRUST 
-OMPANY 





Bai \ 





id | syd 
ag SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


CashonHandandinBanks . . . .... . . . « $149,558,816.60 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . . . . . 2). . © ©490,545,994.35 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . . . . 2... 13,425,957.50 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . . ....., 25,128,023.03 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . ... ee. 3,526,643.96 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . 2... wu. 690,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . . . . . . . . . ee « «© ~=©176,459,397.24 
Bank Premisesand Equipment . . . ....... 5,457,487.40 
ther Resiestgte . wk ew kt 7.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 2,480,819.54 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . . . . . 3,279,579.16 

TOTAL RESOURCES . . $870,552,725.78 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . od Ue Weare Sk Ss, Waa ages) + ce eB S2COOS aT 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . ...... 2,547,839.54 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. . . . . ..... 3,525,447.83 

ORmt. kt te ee 

*Capital Stock 
Preferred . . . . $7,494,500.00 


149,890 shares four per cent convertible 
stock, $50.00 par value. 


Penn eee a $7,502,000.00 14,996,500.00 

375,100 shares, $20.00 par value. 
MD sa EM | ea ae eae 8,003,500.00 
STB ek Sam eh OA ie 5,809.111.12 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $870,552,725.78 





*Change in Capital Structure occasioned by conversion of 110 shares of Preferred Stock 
into 100 shares of Common. 
as. 3. Government and other securities carried at $158,060,705.89 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $112,324,729.73 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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form elevated to the height of the bed. 
The driver reels off wire cable on both 
sides of the truck, passes each length 
through a pulley on the end of the 
platform, and hooks it to the rear side 
of the die. When the cable is wound 
on the drum the die slides off the truck 
on to the press. To remove the die 
from the press the cable hooks are at- 


| tached to the far side of the die and it 
| is pulled forward from the press on to 


the platform. Once the die is unbolted 


| one man can change dies. 


Fireproof Upholstery—Fireproof 


and waterproof plastic upholstery for 


| civilian use is announced by the United 
| States Rubber Company. Known as 


“Naugahyde,” the upholstery will be 
produced in a variety of light and bright 
colors and two-tone effects as well as 
in grains. 

More than a million yards of such 
upholstery have been fabricated for war 
uses. This upholstery was adopted 
by the Navy for combat vessels. It 
also is used for seats in motorized war 
equipment, including combat tanks, 
trucks, and jeeps, and for other war 
purposes. 

Because of its waterproof and expo- 
sure resistant qualities, the fabric can 
be used for lawn furniture, open cars, 
boats, and for other outdoor instal- 
lations; it is not affected by perspira- 
tion, salt water, alcohol, gasoline, 
oils, greases, and most acids and alka- 
lis, the manufacturers state. It can be 
cleaned with soap and water, and its 
flexibility aids in tailoring and forming 
around curves, corners, and edges. 


Vacations—To insure that em- 
ployees will have a relaxing vacation 
instead of merely whiling away their 
time at home, the Lewyt Corporation, 
Brooklyn, provides each vacationer 
with prepaid board and meals at the 
place of their choice, prepaid bus fare, 
plus gratuities and a week’s salary. 

At vacation time the employee is 
asked to select the place most attrac- 
tive to him or herself from a scrap- 
book describing more than 150 popu- 
lar lake and seashore resorts within 
1oo-mile radius of New York. A 
bureau within the Lewyt organization 
then reserves rooms and transportation. 

In adopting the prepaid vacation sys- 
tem the management recognized the 
advantages which this plan holds over 
the conventional rest period. After a 
week of such relaxation employees 
have been found to show a decided 
improvement both physically and 
mentally, 




















Ease the PRODUCTION Switch 


e KWIK-FAX e 
REMINGTON RAND 
Tabulators can print 
one hundred columns 
of letters and figures 
on a single line at the 
rate of 6000 lines 
an hour 


BUY BONDS— Buy Victory and Peace 


with 





The switch from simplified volume to complicated war-time job- 
shop scheduling and costing was easy for Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, through the use of fast, accurate 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting. 


@ It will be just as easy for Apex to switch 
back to peacetime operation—because they 
have the one best method of getting exhaust- 
ive production control facts—fast and ac- 
curately. W. J. MacIntyre, Comptroller, says 
of their installation: “With the war we 
changed from the volume manufacture of 
electrical household appliances to special 
devices for the various war agencies. This 
created a need for more detailed and com- 
plete job order costs, which we were pre- 
pared to obtain with our Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines. 

“One result of our punched-card method 
was a gain in accuracy, because the punched- 
card method is largely self-auditing. Another 
was efficient scheduling, which enabled us 
to maintain a proper balance between de- 
partments. 

“We also tabulate production costs in 
greater detail with our punched work tickets. 
Comparative figures are tabulated to pro- 


vide executives with excellent data for con- 
trol of production and costs. Punched-card 
accounting has shifted the clerical load to 
ey mechanical units, given us more 
complete data, and done this more speedily 
and economically. We are highly pleased 
with the ease with which our records are 
tabulated and with the form in which they 
are produced.” 


Your war priority will help you get Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Equipment 
NOW-— giving you present benefits of more 
and smoother production, simplification of 
war-contract auditing, and, later, an easier 
switch to peacetime operation. Details of 
the Apex operation, which can be widely 
applied, are covered in Certified Report 

o. 4306—copies of which are available 
free to interested executives by writing to 
our nearest branch office, or direct to-Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Division, Room 1733, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a System 


of Accuracy 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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USE OF METALS 


(Continued from page 14) 


C HEMICAL to 1940 computes the output as follows: 
B AN K a "ie million bos 








Sere ae 9.14 8.58 

TRUST COMPANY eee wes a 7.62 6.34 
Founded 1824 ee ee : 754 5-94 

165 Broadway, New York “oR es 818 6.90 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 0 ee 8.58 7:30 
At the close of business, June 30, 1945 BORD cnc: eee ee 8.90 7.62 

WS ih cance 15.00 11.40 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $234,328,714.06 
U.S. Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed_____._ 800, 144,800.06 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 152,707,930.46 
State and Municipal Bonds______ 86,804,061.05 
Other Bonds and Investments_______ 77,477,682.48 


ALLOY STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION, 1919-1950 
(ACTUAL AMO CORRELATED CURVES) 



































Loans and Discounts 233,373,035.46 f 
Banking Houses 329,793.50* 7 
Other Real Estate 1,204,325.12* _ 
Mortgages 263,157.42 
CreditsGranted onAcceptances____._—1,269,317.68 co 
Accrued Interest and Accounts ee 2 
Receivable 4,063,584.72 SS Soaae w 
Other Assets 365,311.91 
$1,592,331,713.92 
SEADELSEEES It appears, therefore, that even in 
a Stock____—. nto 1970 it will require a state of full em- 
Undivided Profits 12,343,548.26 ployment to better the 13.5 million tons | 
Unallocated Reserves— __5,771,998.20 $98,115,546.46 produced in 1943. Electric furnace steel 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 4,099,612.51 pr oduction increased near ly 500 per 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 900,000.00 cent during the war and thus the years 
Acceptances Outstanding $2,203,587.18 1940 to 1943 were not considered when 
(Less own acceptances in the chart below electric furnace pro- 
held in portfolio) 449,748.22 —1,753,838.96 duaass 
_—_—_ uction an a 
Other Liabilities 971,775.66 d GNP were correlated 
Deposits (including Official and Certified YEAR Hich Low 
Checks Outstanding $20,232,406.79) 1,486,490,940.33 (In million tons) 
ea eee sc eaten cena 2.51 2.34 
1,592,331,713.92 A 
§ "RRS Se 2.07 1.69 
Securities carried at $428,382,141.17 in the foregoing . 2.0 . 
statement are deposited to secure public funds a) 04 57 
and for other purposes required by law. NE rans eaaaias 2.23 1.86 
> } Assessed Valuation $4,636,434.12 ROADS «neko lo'e'e.0si0.8' 0-018 2.35 1.97 
PS 5 aaa ia ceXe' ai bueraters Z 2.0 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association a Te a eel pe ps 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Z ; ; 
The projection indicates that even 


for 1970 it cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that the 1943 rate of output will 
be equalled. 


STATE POCKET EDITION for SALESMEN || ,o2"<s=2".20-7° 








_~ = 











The July 1945 State Pocket Edition of the Dun & Brapstreet Refer- es ne 
ence Book will help your salesman keep up with recent changes in his a f ; 
territory. ar @ 


Reflecting changes that have occurred in the past six months, it lists 
enterprises in a town by trade classification and buying power, en- 
abling the salesman to select the desirable outlets for his line and save 
time and effort by eliminating useless calls. 

To insure prompt delivery of the editions you need for complete terri- 
torial coverage order now from your nearest Dun & BrapstrREET office. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


The Mercantile Agency 
Offices in Principal Cities 


The outlook for bituminous coal has 
been discussed by the author in “Out- 
look For Coal Depends on GNP,” 
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L! a Accuracy? Convenience? Completeness? Whatever the 
criterion, whatever the need, whatever the question—if it 
involves federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter of the 
federal tax specialist, the first choice of the man “who must have 
everything” is Standard Federal Tax Reports. 


Whether they represent tax payer or tax collector, on whichever side 
of the tax fence they stand—Tax Men all endorse “Standard Reports” 
in use, collect real dividends from its breadth of coverage, official and 
explanatory, its dependability, and its down-to-earth practical values. 


For the “Standard Reports” subscription plan brings subscribers up to date 
immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. Its swift, detailed, 
informative weekly issues blanket the field of federal taxation most important 
to business and its tax counsel—reporting week by week the latest development 


in pertinent law or regulation, interpretation or ruling P 

or court decision—the newest return, report, or form—all ®r 

enriched and illuminated by editorial sidelights ? 

and plain English explanations. X 

Accordingly, Standard Federal Tax Reports subscribers 
always have the facts, always know just what to do— Xr 
it! den neon faganeet MLE 

and why and how to do it! + aun roa al 

Write for Complete Details «ee - 
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ComMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE,ING,, |, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
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NEw YORK 1 CHICAGO t WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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THOUSANDS OF SHORT TORS. IWOUSAMOS OF SMORT OWS 
3000 5——— 73000 


| COPPER CONSUMPTION 
| _ oes Ree 


A PROUD RECORD OF SERVICE || 
IN | 


AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION || 


UNIN TERRUPTED automobile transportation | 
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H | 
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in the conduct of practically all types of busi- 
ness is now an undeniable essential. Under our 
national automobile leasing plan we are proud to 
report that all of our lessees have enjoyed above 
the average transportation throughout the past dif- 
ficult war period. With a continuation of the 
splendid cooperation as manifested by our lessees, 
we are confident that our record of achievement 
will be perpetuated through final victory. 


CONSUMP’ 
2000}. "RENO OF TOTAL CONSUMPTION ano OF 
O.0 SCRAP CONSUMPTION 









































We are looking forward to a greater expansion 
of this type of service after the reconversion of 


the automobile industry. 








Mechanization, Washington, D. C.,, 


E he RR. Ae Company February 1945- The outlook for U. S. 
crude oi] requirements depends on the 


enc tr i 


Pi i i i : ‘ 

Ee es See, eee estimated post-VJ demand for gasoline 

122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 300 Morris Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. and fuel oi. The correlation of GNP 
AShland 4-9653 ALLegheny 6065 and gasoline consumption for 1931 to 








1941 (see chart on page 14) has a co- 
efficient of correlation of .g85, or nearly 


perfect. The correlation of GNP and 
fuel oil consumption yields a coefhcient 
of correlation of .967. A projection of 
the near-perfect gasoline correlation to 
1950 would indicate an annual demand 
IGN TT? of goo million barrels in that year, or 
FO RE AD ERS an increase of 35 per cent over the 1941 
consumption of 667 million barrels. 


But in the midst of this idyllic ma- 
thematical flower garden reality raises 

















Experienced Banking Service for 











Through our own wide network of branches in Canada and 


abroad we offer an internationa) banking service specially geared . 

. te seh its ugly head. In 1941 consumption of 
to the needs of foreign traders your inquiries are invited. . 
gasoline by passenger cars exceeded 65 
; per cent of the total. But passenger car 
600 h e : 3 

Saar See Deans 0 registrations have fallen from 29.5 mil- 
Canada and Newfoundland lions in 1941 to less than 24 million 


today. Clearly even when all rationing 
: of gasoline and tires will be ended, it 
Beition Went Indios may take until 1950 or even later before 
car registrations will again exceed the 
1941 peak. Only once this lag in car 
registrations is overcome will the de- 
mand for gasoline again show a high 
coefficient of correlation to GNP. 
| Any attempt to extend estimates of 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA future United States demand projec- 
Aeantentsolsitiie tions for metals and minerals to cover 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL world requirements must cope with ad- 
ditional factors of uncertainty. On the 
basis of past performance and future 
projections the major industrial world 
sea aaaiere powers show the following trends of 
growth in their respective population, 
national income, and economic growth: 


Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic 





Central and South America 


Two branches in London, England 


New York Agency—68 William Street 
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e@ Hold on a second! Don’t get the air 


blue with sdle curses—find out what's 
to blame for errors. Your employees? 
Probably not... they don’t like errors 
any more than you do. Well then— 


how come errors in the first place? 


Most likely, your error trouble is 
caused by the fact that too many people 
have to write and re-write the same 
information—and every time a form 
must be recopied, there’s a chance for 
mistakes. Or, perhaps, errors are due 
to poor copy reproduction — fuzzed 
carbon copies that are unreadable, 
defeat legibility. If so, then here is your 
solution —Uarco forms. Forms with 








carbons that assure clean detailed 
copies— forms that allow one person 
to type or write enough copies at one 
time for all departments. 

Today see what Uarco has to show 
you. For Uarco has made a science of 
creating better forms... forms scien- 
tifically designed for individual busi- 
nesses, that pay off in savings of time 
and money as well as lessening the 
possibility of errors. 

Spend a half hour with the Uarco 
representative. You will be amazed at 
the substantial cut in errors the right 
form will bring you. Call him today— 
of write. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 





SINGLE SET 


FORMS HANDWRITTEN 





- CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR Ne 
TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 









For aslance, this is the Uarco 


Speed-O-Form... one of many time- 
saving forms. In five seconds, any 
standard typewriter can become a 
continuous forms biller. Eliminates 
carbon stuffing, paper alignment and 
other such time-taking routine jobs. 
Two to six copies are made at once, 
and forms in back of the machine con- 
tinuously feed the typewriter as typist 
types. Write for full information. 











PERCENTAGE ANNUAL INCREASE, ComMPpouNDED 





sy 
. Gain in Per Total Rate 
Increase in Capita Na- _ of Economic 
CountTrY Population? tional Income? Growth 
United States.... 6 1.8 2.4 
United Kingdom. — .3 1.6 1.3 
eo ee ER 1.2 4-0 5-2 
Germany ...ese0 1. 1.6 
(past only) 
ee 1.2 1.5 2 
AUREAEE. osscoce 1.0 2.3 3-3 
New Zealand.... “7 2.0 2:9 
South Africa.... 1.9 2.5 4.4 
FREE nnecccvec< 1.4 4-8 6.2 
(past only) 
Rest of Europe.. 4 1.5 1.9 


1U. S. based on projections by N.R.P.B.; Europe, on 
projections by League of Nations; others on 1929-1940 
yi on growth in 1919-1939 period, actual years vary- 
ing from country to country. 

Comparable figures for India, China, 
and South America are not available. 
These areas, however, will be of in- 
creasing importance in the post-war 
period, and their potentialities should 
be considered. 

The relative percentage rating of the 
four major world industrial powers as 
part of the world economy appears to 
show the following trend: 


1929 1937 1950 1970 
United States........ 46.0% 40.2% 46% 50% 
United Kingdom..... 10.7 10.9 10 8 
RE Sscece aoe 7 11.7 15 22 
Germany 14.2 4 4 





The outstanding developments fore- 
cast are: 

1. The return in 1950 of the United 
States’ percentage to its 1929 place and 
a subsequent increase to 50 per cent in 
1970, 

2. The rapid increase of the poten- 
tial of Russia, 

3. The sharp decline of the German 
economy, 

4. The relative decline of the United 
Kingdom’s percentage. 

The decline in Germany’s réle as a 
world economic power is based on 
political rather than economic forces. 
The decline of the English economy, 
which always depended greatly on 
trade with the European continent, 
would be aggravated by the demise of 
Germany as an industrial power. 





GROCERY STORES 


(Continued from page 15) 


net sales in 1939 to 13.0 per cent in 
1943. Expenses were higher for the 
least profitable grocers than for the 
most profitable (see table, page 15). 
When classified by sales volume, the 
smallest stores reported the highest ex- 
penses relative to net sales and each 
of the three larger sales groups reported 
successively lower expense ratios. 
However, the largest group, with 
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‘‘An able and 
timely book’’* 


America’s Role 


IN THE 


World Economy 


By ALVIN H. HANSEN 


“The whole field of post-war 
international economic rela- 
tions is embraced in this pene- 
trating book. . . Considerable 
space is given to the agree- 
ments reached at Bretton 
Woods .. . written with the 
utmost clarity and simplicity.” 
—*Arthur D. Gayer, New 
York Times Book Review 


“A sort of review course on 
current international economic 
problems. Here are the pros 
and cons, with Dr. Hansen’s 
temperate summary, of such 
matters as Bretton Woods, 
tariffs, UNRRA, cartels...” 
—Richard L. Strout, Christian 
Science Monitor 


At all bookstores $2.50 
W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 























HANSEN one-hand TACKER, illustrated, 
saves time, materials, speeds production and 
shipments—lowers tacking, fastening, as- 
sembly costs—with its one-hand, rapid 
operation. 

ere 2-pointed Tackpoints - as you grip. 
Models for driving staples an 

T-head Tacks up to %2” length. REQUEST 
Write for details. FOLDER 


A.L. HANSEN MFG.CO.°°Cuicaco 40.1. 


Sell it with MOSS 
PHOTOS 


1,000 lots. No order too small. 
Postcards, 2c. We photograph 
everything. 
Super special: 30x40 giant 
blowups, mounted on heavy 
board, $3.85; 40x60, $6.50. All 
other sizes, 

Write for free samples, price list D. 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19 BRyant 9-8482 




















WHEEL TYP 
EXTINGUISH 


—AND WHAT DOES C-0-TWO 
DO FOR INDUSTRY 


Well, the above question calls for a little 
explanation, The word C-O-TWO is a part 
of thé corporate name of the C-O-TWO 
Fire Equinment Company and is also a 
registered trade mark which appears on 
all this comparry’s preducts. ‘In short, 
G-O-TWO when applied to fire protection 
equipment spells Modern Fire Protection. 
Modern, because the use of carbon dioxide, 
the fastest non-damaging extinguishing 
agent, has been harnessed and controlled 
so that its instant application to fire under 











PRESSURE OPERATED 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM 


terrific pressure is simplicity personified. 
For example: 


The famous Squeez-Grip release valve 
on C-O-TWO portable units is so easy to 
operate that even a child can handle it 
effectively against fire. 

Hose reel units in fixed positions afford 
the operator easy maneuverability with a 
fast unwinding, non-kinking hose and 
trunnion type reel. 

Built-in systems designed to protect sin- 
gle or multiple spaces employ the famous 
C-O-TWO pressure operated design with 
pressure operated systems. The discharge 
of one or two control cylinders simultane- 
ously releases carbon dioxide from the 
other cylinders in the bank. 





“HOSE REEL SYST 


S¢ cen 





C-O-TWO Smoke Detecting Systems, for 
protecting one or more spaces, discover 
fire in its incipiency. Even a\tiny whiff 
of smoke will sound an alarm and the 
exact location of the fire is ‘instantly 
shown in the individually numbered win- 
dows of the Smoke Detecting Cabinet. 
Today, ‘C-O-TWO equipment is used by 
all branches of the armed forces. Billions 
of dollars worth of machinery and mate- 
rials are protected by C-O-TWO. Briefly, 
that is C-O-TWO. ... If you have a fire 
protection problem, write for i 5 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire... Saves Lives... 
It’s Safer... it’s Faster... it’s Modern 














the gold mine 
in your own plant? 


One of the most fascinating fields 
in the world today is that realm of 
gold hidden under the hills of tool- 
ing, processing, planning and 
machining. 


There is no one field in the in- 
dustrial set-up that is a better . 
place for finding the real mother 
lode than that which a good cost- 
conscious production engineer finds 
when he starts to explore in places 
where no prospector has been be- 
fore. 


For the possibilities of earning a 
higher return from investments 
made—yes, even for sheer romance 
—it is doubtful whether any field 
can excel that of engineering mass 
production. 


However, many mines have been 
known to contain gold, but the 
cost of extracting it kas been more 
than the value of the metal ob- 
tained; for that reason certain 
precepts are useful in determining 
whether the gold gained will be 
enough to justify the effort and 
expenditure. 


Tooling, processing, planning and 
machining is our business. We 
have established a long record of 
achievement in serving a distin- 
guished list of many of America’s 
most famous companies. Even 
though you feel you already have 
ample facilities it may pay you to 
consult with us on your next tool- 
ing program. Anything saved by 
better tooling in the initial stage 
will pay interest during your en- 
tire production and through the 
years that you make your product. 


We have prepared an interesting 
and helpful booklet on GAUG- 
ING TOOL AND MACHINE 
EXPENDITURES. Upon written 
request, we shall be glad to send it 
to you free of charge. 


LA SALLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AL J. CONN, Managing Director 
$28 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Retait Grocery Stores Ratios, 1943, 
BY SizE oF City or Town 


In Percentages of Net Sales 


7-————Population in Thousands, 


Under 2.5- 5- 10- 20- 100— Over 
2% 5 10 20 100 500 500 
Net Sales...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Cost of Goods. 84.9 84.1 82.5 84.3 82.9 81.4 81.7 
Total Expensé. 10.6 12.0 13.1 11.5 13.3 14.3 13-9 
5.6 : 


Salaeses sissies 5-7 61 81 4.9 5.6 7.5 
Wages ..cccce 23 29 16°29 34.44 2.6 
Occupancy ... 14 19 22 22 25° 23 29 
Bad Debts.... 0.2 0.2 OF OF O.1 0.0 0.0 
All Other..... tf 26 .23 34 49 20 “Os 
Net Profit. .... 4.5 +3.9 4.4 4.2 +3.8 +4.3 +4.4 


Gross Margin.. 15.1 15.9 17.5 15.7 17.1 18.6 18.3 
(% of Net Sales) 

Realized Mark-up 17.8 18.9 21.2 18.6 20.7 22.9 22.4 
(% of Cost) 

Inventory 

Turnover ... 11.2 14.0 11.6 12.9 15.2 13.8 10.3 
(Times a Year) 


annual net sales of more than $100,000, 
reported a typical total expense of 13.2 
per cent of net sales. This was higher 
than the expense ratios of the two lower 
sales groups and equal to that of the 
second smallest. 

Many retail grocers do not pay sal- 
aries to themselves but merely draw 
against profits as needed. Others, more 
meticulous in their accounting, regu- 
larly enter their own salaries as expenses 
of the business. Regardless of which 
method is used, profits and owner’s 
salary can be separated only arbitrarily. 
For this reason and because in this 
survey unreported owners’ salaries 
were estimated, it is not advisable to 
put undue weight on the salary ratios. 

The less profitable grocers paid them- 
selves somewhat higher salaries on the 
average than did the more successful 
operators (see table, page 15). This 
may be of limited significance—a case 
of a grocer taking funds out of his 
profit pocket and putting them into his 
salary pocket. 


Employees’ Wages 


Wages paid to employees tend to 
vary according to the size of the store, 
but the variation is the opposite of the 
salary variation. The larger the volume 
handied, the larger the percentage of 
sales usually paid out to employees as 
wages. A storekeeper handling less 
than $20,000 of business a year is not 
likely to need help other than that 
provided by himself and members of 
his family. 

The cash stores spent less on em- 
ployees’ wages (2.7 per cent) than did 
the credit stores (3.3 per cent), possibly 
because credit stores often provide more 
extensive delivery and behind the 
counter service. 

Whether paid by a tenant as rent 
or by an owner as interest, deprecia- 
tion, and taxes, occupancy expense as 
a percentage of sales tends to be higher 
in large cities than in small towns and 
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EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A85 
Chicago 14, Ill. (Representatives in 
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Answers All ‘Locker Problems” 
Space-saving—occommodates |2 in 5 ft. (or 
24 back-to-back sect ) 

Sanitary—keeps 


Available Now— 






PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, or double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “‘in press’’ and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each 
employee with a 
spaced coat hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12” x 
12” x 12” lock box. 
Rigid steel construc- 
tion. New streamlined 
design now in produc- 
tion, 
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to be lower for large grocery stores 
than for small. 

Losses from bad debts in 1943 were 
0.1 per cent of sales for the average 
grocer sampled, as contrasted with 0.4 
in 1939. The decrease reflects more 
the improved financial status of the 
grocer’s customers and economic con- 
ditions in general than any change in 
merchandising or credit policies. 

Since accounting practices differ 
{rom store to store, too much weight 
cannot be placed on “all other ex- 
penses” as a standard or guide. The 
less profitable stores showed a slightly 
larger all-other-expense ratio than did 
the more profitable grocers. 

The 453 stores analyzed are with very 
few exceptions “straight” grocery 
stores, operated independently. They 
do not operate filling stations and do 
not handle a significant volume of 
fresh meat. 


Medial Averages 


The “typical” ratios and percentages 
shown are “medial averages,” computed 
as follows: (1) the amounts reported 
in each questionnaire were computed 
as percentages of the net sales figure 
for that store; (2) the ratios for a 
given item for all stores in a group 
were arrayed in order of size, from low 
to high; (3) the quarter at the top of 
each list and the quarter at the bottom 
of each list were discarded to eliminate 
the extreme or unrepresentative items; 
(4) the average of the remaining items, 
the middle half, was taken to represent 
the typical ratio. 

The data as reported are subject to 
certain limitations. Statistical error 
enters into the sampling process, being 
potentially large where the number of 
concerns in a sample is small, and small 
when the sample is large. Secondly, 
many of the respondents reported ap- 
proximate figures rounded off to the 
nearest hundred and, in a few instances, 
to the nearest thousand. This round- 
ing may cause a small amount of error. 





PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE 


THIS ARTICLE in a somewhat more ex- 
panded form together with the article in 
the July number entitled “Opportunities | 

| in Retail Trade for the Ex-Service Man” 
| is being published in pamphlet form. | 
This contains two additional retail grocery 
store operating ratio tabulations for 1943 
—by credit policy and by buying policy 
respectively. Explanations also are in- 
cluded of the terms used in the text and 
tables. Copies will be supplied on request 
to veterans, suppliers, teachers, vocational 
guidance groups, Chambers of Commerce, 
and business libraries. 
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Prevents breakage ... a |B 
4 a ‘Ss 
surface scratches, too: sw 


Nestled in a fluffy, cloud-soft cushion 
of KIMPAK*, war materials—from del- 
icate precision instruments to huge 
bomber wings—are arriving at the bat- 
tlefronts in fighting condition. After 
V-J Day, this versatile, resilient creped 
wadding will receive its honorable 
discharge, and then KIMPAK will be 
a boon to peacetime shippers. 

As flexible and easy to use as a piece 
of wrapping paper, KIMPAK Creped 
Wadding makes possible assembly-line 
speed in packaging ... saves time and 
work in the shipping room. Often cuts 
freight costs by reducing cubage. 

So soft, so clean, so resilient, KIMPAK 
Creped Wadding prevents mars and 
scratches as it protects against break- 
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age. Available in 12 standard types, 
there is a kind of KIMPAK to meet 
almost every postwar need. 

For a free illustrated booklet on 
Better Packaging, mail a postcard to 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 
Wadding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product the advice of our packaging 
representative is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases, he will be able 
to recommend a war-proved method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 


Telephone, write or wire today 
for the KIMPAK representative. 
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UNDERMENTIONED TRADE 
INTERESTED 


THE 





P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) — - — (This is a paid advertisement) 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903). Shipping, customs, insur- 
ance, finance brokers, bonded warehouse proprietors. Cables 
everywhere “AFRICSHIP.” Johannesburg (B 3634); Port 
Elizabeth (B 232); Cape Town (B 3046); East London 
(B 4); Durban (B 19); Lourenco Marques (B 711); London, 
London House, New London St., London E. C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. . Textiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

DENT & GOODW IN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing and 


Shipping Agents 
J. W. . JAGG ER & CO. PTY. LTD., 


ALBERT KAHN, 55 Hout St., also Johannesburg, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth. Soft goods, leather, all factory requirements. 
MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES. (B_ 2470). Household hard- 
ware, crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware, electrical ware. 
SAM NEWMAN LTD., 30 Burg St. Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 
trical and ne SON goods. 
L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). MANUFACTURERS’ REPS. 
FOODS, GEN. HARDWARE, TOOLS, CHEMICALS. 
L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plasties, chemicals, glass 
crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, raw materials. 
SATCO PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Branches 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of merc arr 
S. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late SONVIL PTY. LTD.) (B 2396). Ladies’ 
and men’s hosiery and underwear. 
J. SOLOMON & SON (B 675). Llardware, soft goods, roughs, machinery, 
groceries. Branches through S. Africa and Rhodesia. 


54-62 St. Georges St. General merchan- 





WM. SPILITAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). Machinery, household appliances, 
radios, silverware. 
STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD., Adderley St. General merchandise. 


STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit, sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office, 
Herbst Bros., 92 Warren St., N. Y. Buy for own account; act 
as Manufacturers’ Reps. 


UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). All machinery 
for manufacture of bread, biscuits, crackers, 


DURBAN, S. A. 


and general requirements 
pretzels. 


M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Also Johannesburg, Cape Town. Cosmetics, 
fancy goods, haberdashery, soft furnishings, textiles, hardware, elec- 
trical fittings, leather goods, toys, etc. 

HAROLD J. DRINN (B 560). Domestic and commercial appliances, 


switch gear and electrical motors. Cables, conduit and accessories. 
HAVELOCK EMSLIBE & CO. (B 2606). Textiles, cosmetics, canned food- 
stuffs, hardware, crockery and motor accessories. 
HAWKINS, E. C., & SONS (B 339) Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flapjacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. Plastics, alarm clocks. 


INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned and 
breakfast foods, household hardware. 

A. D. KIMBER & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2303). Tel. address: Kimberco. 
Seales, weighing machines, electrical “goods. lamps, paper, stationery, 


kitchen, bathroom furniture, machines, bacon 
slicers, bread cutters. 

0. F. LUBKE PTY, LTD., 15 Hooper Lane. 
and cooking equipment. 

A. S. MATHER (B 2499). Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. + hed! sama McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products and general mer- 
chandise. 

J. M. MOIR (B 849). 
fuel speent: 


fittings, bookkeeping 


~~ 


Electrical supplies, heating 


Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel 


E. 8S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St. Johan. and Pt. Eliz. Mechanical 
and elec trical machinery, industrials, bakery, machinery, equipment. 
A. A, SAVAGE, ae West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 


wiring equipn 
STEWART & CO. 
general. 


mB 773). Dairy and ice cream plant. Kraft liner and 


; JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIE TARY AGENCIES LTD. (B 4247). 
distributing agé¢nts for toilet preparation 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 

automobile Ly aireraft accessories and replacement parts. 


BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and engi- 
Foundry equipment _and supplies. 


neering supyilies. Wood- 
working machinery and accessories. Mill sup 7 

HARRY L. BEILES PTY. LTD. HOLLANDIA HOUS President St. 

Tooth brushes. hair brushes. imitation jewelry and novelties. 


Indent and 





HERBERT E. BOWEN-FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 3102). 
Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 

H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). Iso Reps. for S. A. Fancy goods, 
toys, haberdashery, Posen oy 


toilet sundries, jewelry, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA’ ARE 


CARST & WALKER PTY. LTD. (B 5500). C.T., Durban. In- 
dustrial chemicals, steel products, textiles, food. 

a = al AGENCI ES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 
imber., 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, 
Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., — Chicle Co., etc. 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD. 
groceries and delicacies. 

DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). Patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, toilet, druggists’ sundries; branches 
throughout Union and Rhodesia. (Spot cash in N. 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

FRANK & HIRSCH. (B 1803). Manufacturers’ Reps. Cape 
Town, Durban, Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. C. of C., A. M. R. A. 
Textiles, every description, hardware, kitchenware, fancy 
goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S. A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). 
General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 

HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith 
and Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for office machines, 
equipment and supplies. | 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medicines, toilets 
and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. Ethical and profes- 
sional products. ee 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL. (B 6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all 
other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 

HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woolen, cotton 
and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 

HOLTUNG, vay MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and offtce equip- | 
ment, electrical goods. Industrial department associate offices Cape | 


Town and Durban. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- | 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. (B 198). 
Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, women’s under- 
wear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for domestic factories, i.e., 
neckwear, clothing, underwear, swimsuits; plastic household 
utilities and fittings. Marketing branded lines, controlled dis- 
tribution our specialty. Members A. M. R. A. | 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general laboratory sup- | 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical instru- | 
ments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2888). Also at Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, all types of 
merchandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from Ameri- 
can and Canadian manufacturers interested in export to South 
Africa and desirous of Union-wide representation. 

4.T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels. ladies’ footwear, men’s and 
women’s underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). 

LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Pre- 
toria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salisbury. Indent, distrib- 
uting agents; stockists; sales, marketing specialists pro- 
prietary, pharmaceutical, chemist, grocery, stationery. 

VIVIAN A. LEON (B 7136). Small tools, hardware, enamelware, kitchen- 
Wate. Sreeners, glassware, smokers’ requisites, fountain pens and kin- 


R. MARCUARD PTY. LTD. (B 8858). Imports, exports Africa, 
Middle East: raw materials, hardware, industrial chemicals, 
steel, plastics, paper products, soft goods, foods. 

K. R. MENTZ (B 6389). Men's wear, foodstuffs, rayon and cotton piece 
goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics, etc. 

NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 
kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelware, 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industrial 
chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. Cape 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE> 
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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 


(continued jJrom preceding page) 
JOHANNESBURG, S. A. (continued) 


Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pre- 
toria; musical, electrical goods. 
PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 
(B 7793). Surgical, medical, hospital; 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photogra- 
phic supplies and equipment. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles, 
foodstuffs, etc. 

RAYMOND & MARSHALL PTY. LTD. 
(B 7447). (Est. 1929). Cape Town, 
Durban; S. & N. Rhodesia, Belgian 
Congo. Textiles: cotton, rayon, silk; 
men’s, ladies’, juvenile underwear, 
outerwear, hosiery, household linens, 
furnishings, linoleums, oilcloths. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 
Textiles, essences, split oak staves, chemi- 
cals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY. LTD. (B 7296). 
Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, 
upholstering materials, glassware, 
fancy goods, builders’ and household 
hardware; adv. novelties. 

Cc. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory 

reps., import, export agents, leading 

| British, American, Canadian manu- 
facturers. Branches or reps. in every 

British or French Territory in Africa, 

India, Palestine, Middle East. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 

(B 5988). Automobile parts, accessories, 

garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). 

Ottawa House, President St. Cable: 

“Gownsipser.” Indent agent, distrib- 

utors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 

underwear, showroom goods, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. 

(B 5933). Wholesale chemists, manu- 

facturing druggists, opticians, photo- 

graphic dealers; fine, industrial, phar- 
maceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 

cigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, etc. SUB- 

SIDIARY COMPANIES. Confection- 

ery, foods, toilet, stationery, fancy 

goods. Nine branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. 

sundries and toilet requisites. 

JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner 

St. Also Cape Town, Durban. Cotton and 

rayon textiles, yarns, ae knitwear, 

fancy goods, foodstuffs, t 


VERRINDER LTD., ASSOCIATED 
WITH S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. 
(B 6666). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloem- 
fontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Salis- 
bury and N’dola. Proprietary medi- 
cines, beauty preparations and toilet 
requisites (manufacturing facilities 
available) ,groceries and confectionery. 
WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. 
(B 2279). Branches Cape Town, Dur- 
ban, Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, Sal- 
isbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. 
Medical, surgical, hospital, toilet and 
fancy goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


0. S. BLENKINSOP LTD. (B 639). Shoe 
factories and tanneries supplies, clothing 
factories requirements, automotive articles. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 
LTD., Main St. Blectrical and radio equip- 


ment. 
M1ALLIS & GO. (B 143). Art dealers and 
picture frame manufacturers. Also fancy 
, rr pottery and artware generally. 
. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ 
and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery, 
sporting goods. 


RHODESIA 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 
SALISBURY. Nyasaland. Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilet and beauty preparations, groc- 
eries, confectionery, stationery, office equip- 
ment, textiles, men’s, women’s, children’s 
clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 

N'DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N. Rhodesia, 
N’dola. Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise. 





Dental 














SMALL BUSINESS 


(Continued f-om page 11) 


points out that the long-term debt of 
the small manufacturing firms he 
studied consisted of mortgage debt 
rather than bond and note issues. He 
says “It might be inferred that the 
long-term debt of these small manu- 
facturers was incurred mainly 
for the purpose of acquiring new assets. 
Probably more often, however, it rep- 
resented a means of providing creditor 
relief to a financially embarrassed en- 
terprise through the funding of book 
or note credits under a mortgage inden- 
ture, or a means of making part 
payment through the granting of a 
mortgage claim, when ownership was 
transferred by sale or inheritance.” 


Equity Capital Financing 


Yet in planning to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of equity capital by small busi- 
ness, it must be considered that small 
business insists upon guarding against 
outside control. Dr. Merwin concludes 
that small firms do not want outside 
equity financing. He says “Equity 
capital from outside sources is probably 
one of the last things small entrepre- 
neurs want; their sense of individuality 
and free private enterprise is strong, 
and they react quickly against any 
scheme that might jeopardize their con- 
trol over their property. It appears 
therefore that what these small manu- 
facturers need is equity capital from in- 
side sources ” ‘The Temporary 
National Economic Committee mono- 
graph also shows an appreciation of 
this difficulty. 

Dr. Merwin says that lack of per- 
manent capital is likely to be the result 
of shortsightedness on the part of the 
small entrepreneur whose withdrawals 
for personal compensation are fre- 
quently excessive. This, however, is 
a difficult point to prove, and Dr. 
Merwin’s evidence is based upon with- 
drawals in the case of small corpora- 
tions during a period when tax laws 
were lighter upon lower personal in- 
comes than upon corporate earnings, so 
that it is possible that the funds were 
maintained for business purposes even 
though in personal accounts. 

During the depression of the 20’s, the 
prevalence of pessimism and uncer- 
tainty and the absorption by income tax 
of the rewards for risks assumed by 
those in the upper income brackets 
generated a desire for liquidity. Thus 
small business was certainly considered 
a submarginal form of investment with 
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Getting your sights on a fast- 
moving target like today’s costs 
is no longer a one- or two-man 
job. Ic takes the coordination of 
many different factors to bring 
costs down in any business. 

That’s one important job the 
Morton Suggestion System is 
doing right now for thousands 
of organizations similar to your 
own. With the Morton System, 
the collective thinking ability and 
ideas of all your employees are 
brought to bear on your problems. 
With the information the Morton 
System produces on better ways 
of doing things, methods of sav- 
ing time, labor and materials, 
of simplifying paper work, etc., 
you'll be able to score bulls-eyes 
on most cost factors. 

It costs nothing to get details 
on this experience-backed busi- 
ness tool. Write today for the 
facts about the Morton Sugges- 
tion System as they apply 
to your business. 


MORTON. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Department F 
347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 












the result that funds could not be 
obtained from wealthy investors, 
friends, relatives, as easily as in the 
times of optimism. Of course, too, 
many a small business man was far 
from eager to put funds of his own or 
of others into his enterprise. 

Most small concerns are partnerships 
and individual proprietorships, so they 
do not have access to the security 
markets. In any case, the expense of 
floating small issues, other than bonds, 
was almost prohibitive during the 30’s, 
and often the larger share of the stock 
was not disposed of. Expense of is- 
suance and sale, as well as the amount 
sold, was invariably more favorable for 
large issues. 

According to studies by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission the 
expense of preferred stock issues of 
under $250,000 during the period of 
1935-1938 was 16.4 per cent of the ag- 
gregate of proposed issues, while ex- 
pense for issues of between one and five 
millions was 8.2 per cent. During 1925- 
1929, issues under $250,000 cost only 
6 per cent, and one to five millions 
7.7 per cent. The expense of bonds un- 
der $250,000 during the later period 
was 8.4 per cent and that of the one 
to five million class 4.5 per cent. Dur- 
ing 1925-1929, bond issues under $250,- 
ooo cost 6.8 per cent and the larger 
class of issues 5.9 per cent. 


Invest in Small Concerns 


From time to time, individuals have 
pooled their resources to invest in small 
concerns. Some of these funds were 
directly inspired by the profit motive, 
but most resulted from an interest in 
community development. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a paucity of information 
concerning their activities and accom- 
plishments, so that it is impossible to 
glean much from their experience. 

However, the magazine Banking 
recently published an article by W. B. 
Harrison concerning the Louisville 
Industrial Foundation which was es- 
tablished in 1916 to encourage the en- 
trance of new concerns into the area 
and to supply capital funds to new and 
established businesses. The foundation 
began with a cash fund of $875,750 
obtained from 2,200 subscribers. 

In 28 years it had invested about 
$4,000,000 in Louisville establishments, 
of which $3,000,000 was for plant ex- 
pansion of 48 companies. This meant 
an average annual assistance of about 
$2,250 for plant expansion of 48 con- 
cerns, which may appear to be a some- 
what small amount, although about 
what could have been expected in view 
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Our services provide the com- 
bined talents of registered licensed, 
industrial and me- 
accountants, 

civil and 

electrical, 


professional 
chanical engineers, 

architects, structural, 
hydraulic engineers, 


heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, chemical, foundry and metal- 
lurgical engineers to work closely 
with members of your staff to help 


build a more effective business 


organization. 
Illustrated folder on request 


*Industrial Engineering * Methods 
*Plant Layout *Production Flow 
*Work Standards and Costs * Job 
Evaluation *Wage Incentives 
*Architecture *Structural Engi- 
neering * Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a 
business hangs on the thread 
of making a decision to 
do something today. 





ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 
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2, INDIANA 


230 EAST TAEI) 
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Latin America 
and the future 


If this rich market interests 
you we would like to tell 
you how our Foreign De- 
partment, its research staff, 
and offices abroad, can help 
you plan for the future. Our 
1945 Latin America Sales 
Index gives sales and credit 
data on over 123,000 enter- 
prises in 29 countries. Ad- 
dress your inquiries to 


Foreign Department 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
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of the size of the fund and the tact 
that loans were made up to 20 years. 
The foundation has paid no dividends, 
but it has accumulated $106,000 surplus 
and reserves. Its losses have amounted 
to only 5 per cent of loans. However, 
it has found that a 10-year loan is likely 
to become a 20-year one. 


A New England Effort 
The New England Industrial De- 


velopment Corporation was established 
late in 1940. Its primary function thus 
far has been to serve as a clinic where 
small firms may obtain business advice. 
In addition, it attempts to interest pri- 
vate investors in becoming backers. 
While it publishes no records of its 
accomplishments, apparently its efforts 
to obtain capital have met with only 
moderate success, as it has been recom- 
mending the establishment of a holding 
company for government-guaranteed 
investments in small establishments. 

If these various considerations 
amount to an exploration of the ques- 
tion of what credit has been available 
to small business, the other principal 
question still looms large: What are 
the reasons for the lack of expansion 
of credit-availability for small business ? 

Most of the answers to this second 
question pertain to comparative short- 
comings of small business which sum 
up to a greater credit risk. 

A chief consideration affecting the 
ability of the smaller business man to 
attract outside funds is the high mor- 
tality rate for concerns of his size. This 
deserves careful study. Generally, the 
smaller the firm, the less the probability 
it will remain in business long enough 
to warrant lending it anything but 
short-term funds based upon self- 
liquidating transactions. 


Business Life Span 


In a study of business firms in three 
Minnesota cities during 1926-1930, it 
was found that the life span of firms 
varied directly with their size as mea- 
sured by net worth. The range was 
from 5.2 years when assets were less 
than $2,000 to 33.2 years when assets 
were half a million or more. Numer- 
ous other studies showed the same 
thing. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the older the concern, the 
greater its chance of survival seemed 
to be. 

Recognition of the fact that mortality 
does not necessarily signify failure is a 
vital and often neglected consideration. 
It is a fact that most business deaths 
are accounted for by voluntary discon- 
tinuances or by statistical errors result- 
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So sensitive to fire is “Auto- 
matic” FIRE-FOG that a mere 
wisp of flame is sufficient to 
bring action, immediate and 
decisive. This system of fire 
quenching converts water into 
a fine mist. It operates on the 
principle of quick response to 
heat—there’s only a lapse of 
seconds between a blaze and its 
extinction. With FIRE-FOG 
nozzles strategically placed to 
cover every vulnerable area, 
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..FIRE-FOG 
IS ON DUTY 









absolute protection is assured. 
FIRE-FOG is entirely auto- 
matic in operation. 

In addition to guarding rub- 
ber churns, FIRE-FOG is pro- 
viding positive protection for 
oil quench tanks, enamel dip 
tanks, oil filled electrical equip- 
ment, gasoline loading racks 
and other hazards subject to 
fires of flammable liquid origin. 
Write for complete informa- 
tion—no obligation. : 


? 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO...... 


. . . - OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


**Automatic”’ manufactures and installs a complete line of fire protection 


devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by Underwriters 


> 


Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories, 
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Shift Your Business 
into Higher Gear 














EXECUTONE 


“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 








Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The “‘inter-com’’system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet “H-4” 


WLeciime 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 


CNUUE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


FILING 
NEEDS 


Everything to make 
filing fool-proof and 
finding easier. 
Guides, Folders, 
Binders, ete. in a 
wide variety of sizes, 
styles and colors, to 


















































and size business or 


supplies for all 
systems. 

PROMPT DELIVERY 
75 years’ experience 
is behind the Amfile 
line of nationally ad- 
vertised filing equip- 
ment and specialties. 
1000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
Write for Catalog 
No. 444, illustrating, 
describing and pric- 
ing al} Amfile equip- 
ment. 

AMBERG 

FILE & INDEX CO. 


Quality Filing Specialties 


1614 JUANE BLVD. 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 
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take care of any kind | 


ing from changes in ownership or form 
of organization, or changes in location. 
One estimate places the number of 
failures involving loss to creditors at 
only 3 per cent of total discontinuances, 
but discontinuances because of non- 
profitable operation without loss to 
creditors are probably a much more im- 
portant element. 

Regardless, the short life span of 
small firms deters the potential lender 
and investor from placing his funds in 
such establishments for any length of 
time. 


Why Businesses Fail 


Doubtless the chief cause of busines 
failure, whether large or small, is poor 
management. Roy Foulke, vice-presi- 
dent of Dun & Brapstreet, INc., states 
“If you talk with the officials of a large 
number of business enterprises which 
had become personally embarrassed, 
you will hear an almost infinite variety 
of reasons for their unfortunate pre- 
dicament, such as excessive competi- 
tion, heavy losses from bad debts, lack 
of working capital, speculation, unsea- 
sonable weather, over-trading, low 
mark-up, heavy leaseholds, poor man- 
agement, and the most constantly 
abused indefinite excuse of ‘business 
conditions.’ These great variety of 
reasons are, with rare exceptions, but 
indications of unwise, inexperienced, 
or not particularly hard-working man- 
agements.” 

Poor management frequently makes 
little effort to keep adequate accounts. 
So it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
procure funds from outside sources 
which lack a personal interest in the 
firm. Overhead expenses, such as de- 
preciation, rent on owned buildings, 
and salaries to members of the family, 


profession. Complete | 2re often not calculated in costs. Inven- 


tories are likely to be valued at original 
cost even though out of line with 
market price. Frequently costs are un- 
derestimated and competitors must also 
sell below cost or lose their business. 


It was found that almost one-third of 
New Jersey and Boston bankrupts had 


no records and Jess than one-fourth 
kept adequate records. 

Personal and domestic problems 
such as illness, extravagance, indo- 
lence, speculation, and office feuds often 
aggravate Management difficulties. A 
study of bankruptcy in Boston showed 
that 35 per cent of the bankrupts and 
28 per cent of the principal creditors 
blamed the failures on such problems. 
These matters are much more serious 
impediments to the success of a small 


firm wherein the number of leaders is 
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® Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 DETROIT AVENUE » DEPT.W 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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"Saves $600 a year in shipping 
foom,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
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limited as compared with the number 
in a large firm. The provision of life 
insurance for proprietors, partners, or 
corporation officials attempts to de- 
crease the dependency upon particular 
individuals. 

An unfavorable feature of the small- 
business financial structure is the degree 
to which it has been burdened with 
short-term debt. In 1939, corporations 
reported to the Treasury Department 
a range of per cents of accounts and 
notes payable to total liabilities of 3.6 
for concerns with 100 million or more 
in assets, up to 28.9 for concerns with 
less than $1,000. 


Working Capital Tied Up 


Again, small establishments often en- 
counter financial trouble because of the 
extent to which their working capital 
is tied up in inventories and receivables. 
A tabulation of ratios of inventories and 
receivables to working capital of cor- 
porations reporting to the Treasury 
Department for 1939 showed a range 
of 61.4 per cent of working capital tied 
up in inventories for concerns earning 
profits and 539.1 per cent when the 
concerns showed deficits, both figures 
for establishments with assets of less 
than $1,000, but the ratios ranged down 
to 5.2 per cent for both deficit and in- 
come concerns when the assets were 
more than $100,000,000. An indication 
of the range of ratios of receivables to 
working capital follows: For concerns 
with $1,000 or less in assets, 76.6 for 
income establishments and 696.5 for 
deficit establishments, down to 17.7 and 
4.6 respectively for concerns with $100,- 
000,000 or more. 

With respect to profit experience, 
Treasury Department figures suggest 
that profits of concerns as a whole vary 
with size, whether profits are computed 
on a net or gross basis. The Treasury’s 
Table XIII for 1939 shows that corpora- 
tions with assets of from $1,000 to 
$50,000 had a net deficit equal to 8.2 
per cent of net worth and a gross deficit 
of 1.7 per cent of gross capitalization. 
As asset size increased, success also 
became greater, although the two larg- 
est asset classes showed a somewhat 
less satisfactory experience than those 
slightly smaller. Of corporations re- 
porting deficits, the smaller they were 
the poorer the showing they made, but 
of firms reporting profits, the smaller 
they were the better the showing they 
made. 

Unfortunately, the value of this profit 
and loss information is limited by the 
fact that items reported for income tax 
purposes show considerable difference 
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Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Due from Banks . «© «© «© se ee eceee 
TOTAL CASH ... . §$ 826,330,865.02 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 


558,497,656.48 
267,833,208.54 


e# 62/4247 6-6 -$ 


fully guaranteed . . . -.- . + + «© «© « « 2,608,100.476.24 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . ... .« 253,873,771.17 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . «. « « « e 105,462,204.91 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . « « « 6.092,600.00 
Loans and Discounts . . «+ «© © «© e e ene 9$31,247.699.05 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 14,889,953.31 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
Deposit Vaulls . . . «© « ese sc ee ee 
Other Real Estate Owned. . ..... e 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . ... . 
Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


24,794,172.84 
428,803.29 


10,525,975.93 
Sa" OE EY Shor ego e ay (erie Us 104,319.59 


se ee ee « « $4,781,850,841.35 
LIABILITIES 





Capital: 
Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085,560.00 
Surplus Rite Ch ace 6. Sh @ 95,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . « e 20,034,051.23 
a a ea a ee 4,142,663.26 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .....«-e«ee $ 227,424,328.14 
Reserve for Bad Deble .. « + 6.0 «6 2 8.741,302.60 
Demand . . . . . $2,702,438,180.02 
Deposits \ 4,522,553,863.90 
Savings and Time . 1,820,115.683.88 ° 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 
Vo er ae eee ess ae Se e 10,757.753.22 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . .. 3,825.766.46 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . 0 « ¢ 8,547,827.03 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . + « « $4,781,850,841.35 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


“As this bank publishes its eighty-second semi- 
annual statement of condition, it is appropriate 
to observe that the friendly patronage of millions 
of customers is at the very root of its growth 
and strength. 

“These customers, including millions of men 
and women as well as business concerns, both large and small, 
constitute a fortune in friends . . . an asset which can never 
evaluated. For the dollar resources of this bank—as with any 
other business institution in this nation of free enterprise—have 
as their most important bulwark that intangible factor known 


as customer goodwill.” —L. M. GIANNINI, President, 


Bank of Amevira 


NATIONAL gavinos ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Main offices in the two reserve cities of California — San Francisco and Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA’S STATEWIDE BANK 

























































INVESTIGATE 


Panic in your plans for the coming 
shift to civilian goods, should be IN- 
DUSTRY CITY’S amazing straight- 
line production facilities for your 
factory. Fully rented now—about 
6,000,000 sq. ft.— but manufacturers— 
large or small—soon may have some 
exceptional opportunities for desirable 
Space — ideally located.. Let us record 
your name on our “future priority” 
list. No obligation. 


Brokers’ Inquiries 


are invited, too, of course. 


E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
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from their accounting and economic 
counterparts, especially in the case of 
sma}) establishments. Small concerns 
are much more likely to include profits 
in the expense item of officers’ compen- 
sation. Furthermore, the profit statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are aggregates of items which 
show great variability. There is known 
to be wide variation in net income re- 
ceived by individual companies in every 
size class, and the smaller the concern, 
the greater the variability. 

Thus it is clear that a number of 
factors have contributed to the difficulty 
which small firms face in obtaining 
outside’ funds, including the short life 
span of most small establishments, fre- 
quent examples of poor management, 
personal problems, unattractive and un- 
informative financial statements and 
generally unsatisfactory profits experi- 
ence. These conditions interfere with 
the extension of short-term credit based 
upon self-liquidating transactions and 
are especially discouraging to the ex- 
tension of long-term funds unless 


heavily secured by collateral. 
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and not 
off the shelf? 









= more powerful engines, and more of them per plane 
...-more complex designs... higher rates of air low— 

these fast-moving trends have outmoded the once-effective “standard” fire 
extinguishing system of prewar days. {[ Today, the carbon di- 

oxide gas must pack a bigger fire-fighting wallop. Faster cylinder 
valves are needed...to discharge the full volume of fire-fighting gas in 2 
seconds flat. Multi-directional valves are called for...to put the gas into 
action on multi-engined power plants. {J These are just a 

few of the factors involved in the design of modern fire protection 

— protection that’s engineered for the plane! § There's no simple rule-of- 
thumb, no one answer to all fire protection problems. But there # one 

source of the right answer for each plane design. It’s the fire-protection know- 

how of Kidde engineers — specialists in the application of gases-under- 
pressure to aircraft service. Kidde’s design skill and application experience are 


ready to serve you...just drop a line to our Product Development Department. 


3 The word ‘Kidde’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, inc. - 140 Cedar Street - New York 6, N. Y. 
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participation in war work. 
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Machines with our present available facilities, we will continue to 


distribute them so as to meet the most urgent requirements. 


If you are in need of Adding Machines, please telephone our 
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ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY 


OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CoO. 











